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“English has taken on a new life...” 
—AN ENGLISH TEACHER WRITES US* 


Scholastic Magazines 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


To whom it may concern: 


I should like to tell you how delighted I am with "Practical 
English" and "Literary Cavalcade". They have inspired my pupils 
to new interests in reading, and the response of the class to 
the work we do with these two magazines is amazingly enthusi- 
astic. I want to compliment you particularly on your wise 
choice of material. The stories are keyed to the interests of 
high school pupils and are as varied and readable as any teach- 
er might desire. In fact, I find myself reading them with as 
much enjoyment as my pupils. The drills, explanations, practice 
material and special features are wonderfully modern in their 
approach. How much fun you make it seem! The students never 
enjoyed themselves so much. I feel that the English teachers of 
America owe you a vote of thanks for the work you are doing. 


Again, I thank you for your understanding approach to the prob- 
lems which face teachers. With "Practical English" and "Lit- 


erary Cavalcade" in the classroom, English has taken on a new 
life and has a wonderful new appeal. 


Sincerely, 


Miss I.M.K.* 
Teacher-Librarian 


*Name supplied on request 


For free sample copies of Practical English 
and Literary Cavalcade, write to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Coming this spring 


THE UNITED STATES 
IN LITERATURE 


Book 3 of the AMERICA READS Series 


by Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago 
Walter Blair, University of Chicago 
Theodore Hornberger, University of Minnesota 
Paul Farmer, co-ordinator of language arts in the 
secondary schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


This third in the America Reads Series of lively 
literary anthologies surveys discriminatingly and 
thoroughly the life, literary types, and literary fig- 
ures of America. Truly this is a book to keep young 
Americans reading, thinking, and believing in the 
United States of America. 


Write for sample pages of this newest America 
Reads, and of Books 1 and 2, GOOD TIMES 
THROUGH LITERATURE and EXPLORING 
LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1, Pasadena 2, San Francisco 5, New York 10 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Any teacher who wishes to guide the in- 
dividual reading of students today should 
know something of science-fiction. He 


will frequently find such knowledge use- 


ful in conversation with other reading 
adults. AuGust DERLETH, one of the 
most prominent editors of such stories, 
does his own writing in a different genre. 
His “Contemporary Science-Fiction’’ is 
an excellent introduction. 


MARION SHERIDAN is well known to 
English Journal readers. Her paper on 
‘Teaching a Novel,” written at the edi- 
tor’s request, has even more ideas than 
he expected. Read it now, and again 
when you start to teach another novel. 


Many high school students read below 
their natural capacity because they have 
no skill in attacking words they have not 
seen before. How to help them is ex- 
plained by Constance M. 
LOUGH, a top authority on reading, in 
“Word Analysis in the High School Pro- 
gram.” The paper is both long and con- 
cise. 


The publication of “Developing Oral 
Communication Skills” grew out of the 
editor’s visit to classes in the course. He 
arrived unheralded, and what he saw the 
very first hour convinced him that here 
was a notable experiment. This material 
was edited by Miss ADLER. 


Rosemary S. DoNAHUE’s “Adventure 
in Sensibility” is an engagingly frank 
story of a successful experiment in teach- 
ing a classic type of literary discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps it would not work with 
most ninth grades, but it well might work 


with good eleventh-grade college-prepar- 
atory students. Even the social reform 


teacher and the close-reading enthusiast 


should admit that this is one of the valid 
approaches. 


"Way back, when the editor was a be- 
ginner, James F. Hosic used to say, 
“The way to teach democracy is to prac- 
tice it in the classroom.”’ The movement 
explained by Davin D. Hume in “Citi- 
zenship Education in the English Pro- 
gram”’ is a promising attempt to imple- 
ment that idea. 


The “Round Table’’ is, as usual, a 
cookie jar. Mrs. ARNOLD describes a 
practicable treatment of Shakespeare for 
ordinary students. Mrs. Hoimes de- 
scribes a successful review of poetry stud- 
ied. LETHA COAKLEY shows what’s in 
a name—if the name fits. Lucy ANN 
McKenzie tells convincingly how stu- 
dents set against it had “More Fun with 
Silas Marner.” 


The first items in “Report and Sum- 
mary” are about the attitudes of the pub- 
lic toward schools—and us. These are 
important, but the editor would like to 
know whether those readers who care 
about them get sufficient information 
through other channels. Tell him. 


You may not wish to read every word 
of six pages of short book reviews and 
notices, but even the well informed may 
profit by scanning these for new books, 
reprints, and pamphlets otherwise 
missed. Reprints, plays, and pamphlets 
are especially numerous this month. 

Why are there so few new textbooks in 
English? 
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| ew FILMS FROM YOUNG AMERICA 
WO GREAT SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 


Now on film for all to see—each a faithful and expert condensation of 
Shakespeare's play — produced with the best professional casts and the highest 
technical standards — for High Schools, Colleges, and Adult Groups. 


Antony and Cleopatra Julius Caesar 
One of Shakespeare's immortal trag- Often termed one of Shakespeare's 
edies seldom seen because of its difh- greatest biographical tragedies, expert- 
culty of staging, now brought ly condensed and superbly reenacted 
brilliantly to life on the screen. for screen presentation 


To obtain these films. Rent: Can be rented for nominal fees from your nearest 
state, university, or commercial film library. If you are unable to locate a convenient 
rental source, write to YAF. 

Purchase: For sale by authorized YAF dealers, or direct from YAF. Each film is 
3-reels, 16mm, sound, price — $117.50, including Teacher's Guide. 


Young America Films, Inc. 1s cast 41st STREET, N. Y. C. 17 Dept. 


NOW 


AVAILABLE Wuther ing Heights of the 
Classics for Enjoyment Series 


Adapted. . . Edited . . . Simplified 
BY OUTSTANDING TEACHERS FOR AVERAGE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The new edition of the classics 

provides your pupils with an op- David Copperfield Lorna Doone 
portunity to understand and en- . P 

joy the great classics. Character, Ivanhoe Pride and Prejudice 
style, plot and flavor are retained. 


Obscure, difficult passages and Oliver Twist ce veil 
archaic diction are removed. s Miserables 
You will like CLASSICS FOR} A Tale of Two Cities ‘las M 
ENJOYMENT and so will your Silas Marner 
pupils. Y Short Stories by 


Lou Bunce, Grace Benscoter, Jo- _\ Wuthering Heights Edgar Allan Poe 
seph Gainsburg, Mabel Holmes, 
Max Hohn, and others have pre- 


pared this edition to meet class- L D B R 0 E R S 
room needs. Illustrations, tests, Al LA W T H 
biographies, activities. 328 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 51 First Street, San Francisco 5, California 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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FREE — Everything You Need to Start a 
Pupil Operated Teen Age Book Club* 


HOW TO START A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


STUDENT-OPERATED BOOK PLAN FOR SCHOOLS — SIMPLE TO ORGANIZE, EASY TO RUN 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? TAB NEWS 
The Ter on Age Be eh Chub be an which enables -tudents The TAB News an illu-trated bulletio. 
ace oF Soe wide range uf good eperialls attractively printed in colors. 
head of sent to all TAR Chub each 


ith ne 

tony operated by -tudemts. with little or no work on the 
part of the teveher. 


WHAT Was 
Why E urstenon ROOM? 


FEATURES OF TAB CLUB 


1. No work for teacher. Students 
operate club themselves. 
2. Develops interest in good books. 
Promotes lifetime reading habits. 
s 3. Books are within average stu- 
dent's budget — cost only or 
35c. 
Club has two divisions — one for 
Junior, one for Senior high 
students. 


; Club members receive free divi- 
*Mail coupon below for free materials and dend book for every four pur- 


complete information on this unusual plan to F dua 
stimulate student interest in good reading. , 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send information and free materials for starting a [1] Senior [1] Junior TAB Club 


Name 


School 


Street State 


EJ-1 
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The Four New Ahenturs 


are now ready! 


MERCURY EDITION 


ADVENTURES IN READING—9 

ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION—IO 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE—II 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE—12 


* A great wealth of outstanding new selections, many of them new to 
high school anthologies 


* A new “built-in” reading skills program, geared to the needs of 
present-day schools 


* A spectacular new format, immediately appealing to student readers 


... separate booklet of reading 
tests for each volume available 
March 1. 


Have you seen the new ADVENTURES? 


HARCOURT, BRACE Anb new vork 17 © chicago 
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Contemporary Sctence- Fiction 


AUGUST DERLETH' 


Tx current popularity of that kind of 
reading entertainment called science- 
fiction has had few counterparts in the 
past decade. Almost overnight, as it 
were, a kind of escape fiction which has 
had a small but devoted following since 
its popularization by Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells has emerged to take its 
place beside mystery-detective and west- 
ern-adventure fiction. The magazines of 
the early 1929’s, their ranks now swelled, 
have been joined by movies, the opening 
of the pages of the so-called “‘slick’’ 
magazines to science-fiction, endless 
numbers of comic strips and magazines 
devoted to space adventure, and an 
ever increasing flood of books in the 
genre coming from established publishers 
as well as a compact group of little pub- 
lishing houses scattered throughout the 
country. 

Science-fiction is not in itself new. It is 
a development of fantasy and parallels 
supernatural fiction or Dunsanian whim- 
sey; it is in an equal way a cousin of the 


t Author or editor of more than sixty books. Sev- 
eral, including the recent The Outer Reaches, are sci- 
ence-fiction. An anthology, Night’s Yawning Peal, 
and a novella, The House of Moonlight, will appear 
in the spring. ' 


tall story and folklore. In a large sense, 
perhaps, it could be looked upon as the 
legendry of the atomic age, since un- 
questionably contemporary interest in 
this fiction form was stimulated by the 
use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and 
the vistas opened to the imagination 
by the effect of the bomb on the patterns 
of human thought, with the concomitant 
renewal of speculation about inter- 
planetary travel. 

Even for many of its most vocal pro- 
ponents, science-fiction seems difficult to 
define with precision. For some it consists 
of fiction dealing solely with speculation 
about the future; for others it is the fic- 
tion of prophecy; for yet others it is fic- 
tion concerned only with interplanetary 
adventure. Actually, however, the term 
“‘science-fiction”’ embraces all imagina- 
tive fiction which grows out of scientific 
concepts, whether in mathematics or 
geology, nuclear fission or biology, or any 
scientific concept whatsoever, whether 
already demonstrated or whether pro- 
jected out of the writer’s imagination in- 
to future space and time. 

The devotees of science-fiction are 
themselves the most divided in deter- 
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mining just what falls into the classifica- 
tion and what does not. An attempt to 
set forth a basic science-fiction library of 
twenty books in a poll conducted by the 
Arkham Sampler two years ago among 
authors, editors, and readers of science- 
fiction resulted in a wide disparity of se- 
lections. In first place stood H. G. Wells’s 
Seven Famous Novels (The Time Machine, 
The Island of Dr. Moreau, The Invisible 
Man, The War of the Worlds, The First 
Men in the Moon, In the Days of the 
Comet, and The Food of the Gods). This 
omnibus was followed by nine other 
titles—Last and First Men, by W. Olaf 
Stapledon; Brave New World, by Aldous 
Huxley; The Short Stories of H. G. Wells; 
Adventures in Time and Space, edited by 
R. J. Healy and J. F. McComas; Slan, 
by A. E. Van Vogt; The World Below, by 
S. Fowler Wright; Strange Ports of Cail, 
edited by August Derleth; To Walk the 
Night, by William Sloane; and The Lost 
World, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Even 
among the first ten titles there remained 
a large proportion of fiction which many 
aficionados held to be nonscience-fiction 
fantasy, thus demonstrating that it is 
not always possible to draw a hard and 
fast line between science-fiction and non- 
science-fiction fantasy. 

Modern science-fiction has little rela- 
tion to its forebears save in theme. Out 
of the tales of fabulous travels, which 
were begun by Plato in the description 
of Atlantis embodied in his Timaeus and 
Critias and reached their height in Sir 
John Mandeville, grew the familiar lost- 
continent and last-man-on-earth themes 
so common to science-fiction in our time. 
Out of the fantastic chronicles of voyages 
to the moon begun by Lucian of Somasata 
with his Jcaromenip pus, ca. A.D. 165, bur- 
geoned the tale of interplanetary explora- 
tion, and this in turn opened various 
secondary themes—invasion from space, 


the conquest of alien planets, asteroids, 
stars. 

In the last decade, writers of science- 
fiction have made a somewhat self-con- 
scious effort to recapture the literary 
status which science-fiction had under 
the aegis of H. G. Wells and which it lost 
for some time save for isolated stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, John Buchan, Grant 
Allan, Frank Stockton, Edward Bellamy, 
Morgan Robertson, William Hope Hodg- 
son, T. S. Stribling, and a few other 
writers who, like all these, were not pri- 
marily writers of science-fiction. The 
popularization of science-fiction as a 
branch of escape reading began with the 
inclusion of stories in the genre in such 
magazines as Science and Invention and 
Weird Tales, which was established in 
1923, and with the establishment of 
Amazing Stories in 1926. ' 

Science-fiction of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
was very largely interplanetary adven- 
ture. Stories of space invaders and stories 
of invasion of alien planets by earthlings 
predominated in the magazines given 
over to the publishing of science-fiction. 
Most of these so-called “space opera’”’ 
were distressingly familiar in that their 
human beings were lamentably less than 
human, being the veriest stock figures 
who might as readily have taken part in 
pulp fiction for magazines of western, 
war, Far North, or jungle adventure. The 
stories lacked warmth, and author inter- 
est was primarily in the gadget. The 
overwhelming majority of science-fiction 
stories in this period were merely ortho- 
dox adventure tales with the trappings of 
interplanetary travel or prophecy, writ- 
ten on an adolescent level. 

Within the last decade, however, the 
pattern has been irrevocably broken.’ 
Inhabitants of other planets—the pre- 
sumption that other planets are inhabit- 
ed is a stock premise of science-fiction— 
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were credited with intelligence equal or 
superior to that of human beings; hither- 
to, alien races were held to be inferior, 
though with certain amusing human 
traits—that is, if, for instance, an at- 
tractive young lady accompanied the in- 
terplanetary party, she was invariably 
the object of pursuit by Venusian, 
Martian, or Saturnian, whether these 
aliens were in the shape of human beings 
or vegetables. 

Writers now show a concern for mat- 
ters philosophic, sociologic, psychiatric, 
and ethnological; and several of them, 
notably Robert A. Heinlein, with his 
“Future History” series, Isaac Asimov 
with his ‘‘Foundation”’ series, and A. E. 
Van Vogt with his ‘Weapon Shops of 
Isher’ stories, have set out ambitiously 
to portray the history of future galaxies. 
Above all, a sort of Fortean challenge to 
the imagination has resulted in fresh, 
new themes, as well as different ap- 
proaches to the more standard themes of 
science-fiction. 

In a sense, perhaps, Charles Fort did 
more to stimulate the imaginations of 
writers and readers alike than any other 
writer. His persistent amassing of curious 
facts inexplicable to science, set forth in 
such books as Lo!, New Lands, The Book 
of the Damned, and Wiid Talents, un- 
doubtedly had a catalytic influence on 
many writers. Certainly something of his 
attitude influenced Dr. David H. Keller, 
who, however lacking in outstanding 
literary skill, managed to put into his 
stories in the genre a healthy and subtly 
delightful edge of satire at the expense 
of human foibles. Perhaps the fruition of 
experiments in atomic fission only com- 
pleted a process of scientific inquiry and 
challenge inaugurated among writers and 
readers by Fort. 

The popularity of science-fiction today 
is manifestly in step with technological 


progress. Writers of science-fiction from 
Jules Verne onward foresaw the subma- 
rine, the airplane, bacteriological war- 
fare, television, guided missiles, nuclear 
fission, and many other inventions and 
advances of science; some contemporary 
writers are hopeful of being hailed in 
future times as prophets of interplane- 
tary travel, galactic colonization, and 
the like. Science-fiction today is being 
supplemented by technical nonfiction, 
like Willy Ley’s Rockets, Missiles and 
Space Travel and The Conquest of Space 
and Arthur C. Clarke’s Interplanetary 
Flight. At the same time famed nuclear 
physicist George Gamow has written 
perhaps the best kind of informative 
science-fiction in his Mr. Tompkins in 
Wonderland and Mr. Tompkins Explores 
the Atom, designed to acquaint the read- 
er with some rudimentary knowledge of 
modern physics, even while he is being 
entertained. 

Ironically, as writers of science-fiction 
moved away from gadgetry into ideo- 
logical themes, as they realized that a 
good science-fiction story must, like fic- 
tion in any classification, be first and 
foremost a good story, as they adopted 
the thesis that almost all stories of liter- 
ary merit concern people to whom some- 
thing happens and not stock characters 
who are conveniently present to attend 
the birth of some fanciful scientific con- 
cept, just so much more have writers 
moved away from actual science. Writing 
in the book pages of Science last April on 
“Science and Literature,” J. R. Pierce 
pointed out that, while “science-fiction 
has brought a new dimension of escape 
and an unfettered mind to enjoy it... 
few of the stories have any scientific ideas 
in them other than those of the most ob- 
vious sort: the atom bomb is dangerous, 
empires must fall and dark ages come, 
dictators must be destroyed. Many pres- 
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ent-day stories are not built around sci- 
ence and technology.” 

Actually, this is typical of the com- 
plaint of the avid reader. The vast ma- 
jority of fiction in the genre has little 
stylistic quality and is concerned com- 
paratively little with the development 
of character. Literary merit is but a re- 
cent goal of the science-fiction writer and 
editor; and the majority of today’s edi- 
tors still demand story movement and 
the jargon of science-fantasy before 
literary merit. There is some claim made 
today, primarily by writers and editors 
active in science-fiction, that this kind 
of escape fiction will replace the detec- 
tive-mystery story or will at least exist 
in parallel status. Yet the demonstrable 
fact remains that publishers in the field 
consider maximum sales of all but sci- 
ence-fiction anthologies to be between five 
thousand and ten thousand copies of any 
given title, which does not begin to ap- 
proach the sales of best-selling detective 
and mystery fiction. The vociferous en- 
thusiasm of editors, writers, agents, and 
“fans” at annual “Science-Fiction Con- 
ventions” is no substitute for the cold 
facts of sales figures. 

Though Amazing Stories was for some 
time the only magazine in the field 
specializing in science-fiction, it was 
given over largely to reprints of stories 
by Wells, Poe, Garrett Serviss, A. Hyatt 
Verrill, A. Merritt, and others; it was 
left to Astounding Stories, later A stound- 
ing Science Fiction, and a succession of 
writer-editors, including Harry Bates, 
F. Orlin Tremaine, and John W. Camp- 
bell, Jr., to alter the course of science- 
fiction toward its present level. Apart 
from scattered publications such as the 
novels of John Taine (Eric Temple Bell) 
and the quasi-science-fiction of Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’ Martian romance-ad- 
ventures, the current spate of science- 


fiction in book form in America was not 
begun until the inauguration of Arkham 
House in 1939. 

In England, however, well-known 
writers like C. S. Lewis, S. Fowler 
Wright, H. F. Heard, and -W. Olaf 
Stapledon had had regular publication 
of their science-fiction in book form, 
most of them, clearly, on a far more 
literate level than the work of their 
American contemporaries, and most of 
them, curiously, concerned with the fate 
of mankind in the distant future or on 
other planets. Many of the stories 
stemmed from the utopian theme, which 
persists in the best novels in the genre, in 
one form or another, either in the direct 
portrayal of an imaginary and much im- 
proved civilization of the future or in 
the form of earth’s rebuilding after a 
holocaust leaving but few survivors. 
M. P. Shiel’s The Purple Cloud and, more 
recently, George Stewart’s Earth A bides 
are excellent examples of the latter theme. 

Today’s writers of science-fiction are 
not bound to any one concept and are 
constantly widening their horizons. Such 
authors as Robert A. Heinlein, Fritz 
Leiber, A. E. Van Vogt, Judith Merril, 
Nelson Bond, Wilmar Shiras, Henry 
Kuttner (Lewis Padgett), Ray Brad- 
bury, Clark Ashton Smith, Frank Bel- 
knap Long, Theodore Sturgeon, Philip 
Wylie, Donald Wandrei, Will F. Jenkins 
(Murray Leinster), Eric Frank Russell, 
John W. Campbell, Jr., Isaac Asimov, 
L. Sprague de Camp, Fletcher Pratt, and 
Poul Anderson are among those whose 
work is of more than ordinary literary 
merit and whose names most frequently 
appear in the ever growing numbers of 
anthologies in the field. The short stories 
and novels of these writers sharpen the 
contrast with the work of such a long- 
standing favorite among aficionados as 
the late Stanley G. Weinbaum, who was 
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one of the most original writers of the 
1930’s, long without peer as an idea man 
but with a woefully pedestrian prose 
style. 

Unquestionably in top place among 
contemporary American writers of sci- 
ence-fiction is Ray Bradbury, whose two 
collections, The Martian Chronicles and 
The Illustrated Man, stand head and 
shoulders above all other science-fiction 
in our time. Bradbury has developed 
science-fiction to the utmost degree as an 
escape literature stoutly bound to the 
credo that the primary study of the au- 
thor is man; his The Martian Chronicles 
is essentially a series of episodes dealing 
not with gadgets, war machines, or in- 
terplanetary flight but with recognizable 
human beings who are colonizing Mars. 
The Illustrated Man offers twenty more 
stories set on Mars, on Venus, in space, 
on Earth, but all again concerned pri- 
marily with man against the background 
of the cosmos. 

What one finds in Bradbury is not the 
formula story. He scorns the story of 
pure action; he writes instead of racial 
prejudice (in “Way in the Middle of the 
Air’ the Negroes of a southern town es- 
cape prejudice by embarking for Mars in 
rockets); he writes of the adjustment of 
individual earth people to life on Mars 
(in ‘“‘The Off Season”’ he tells the ironic 
story of Sam Parkhill, who set up the 
first hotdog stand on Mars); he concerns 
himself with the persistence of man’s 
pattern on an alien world (“The Fire 
Balloons” is the story of a group of 
missionaries on Mars). These are typical 
of his themes; none could be found in 
print anywhere only a little over a 
decade ago. In Bradbury, stylistic quali- 
ty and the development of character are 
first considerations, and the story of ex- 
plorative adventure in interstellar spaces, 
the stock and trade of so many science- 


fiction writers, is not his primary con- 
cern. 

Bradbury is the most literate and 
original of writers in the genre. His work 
has appeared in both the annual col- 
lections of the best short stories; Christo- 
pher Isherwood has called his talent a 
“‘very great and unusual” one; Herschel 
Brickell has said of his work that it is 
“able to stand unblushing comparison 
with the classics of the beginning period 
of the brief narrative in this country; it 
invokes the shades of Irving, Poe, and 
Hawthorne.”” No other contemporary 
writer quite approximates Bradbury’s 
imaginative power or literary skill. 

Robert A. Heinlein, whose work is seen 
at its best in The Man Who Sold the 
Moon and The Green Hills of Earth, is 
perhaps the most ambitious in scope 
among writers of science-fiction. He has 
projected a series of books presuming to 
tell the history of the future, from 1951 to 
2600, with such hypothetical dates as 
that of the first rocket to the moon, 
1978; the colonization of Venus before 
the year 2000; the “‘first human civiliza- 
tion’”’ of 2075; the consolidation of the 
solar system after 2100. Appreciably less 
stylistically remarkable than Bradbury’s 
stories, Heinlein’s fiction is a fusion of 
imagination and adventure, in contrast 
to the almost lyrical quality of Brad- 
bury’s work. Heinlein, too, pioneered in 
the writing of a series of science-fiction 
adventures, filled with information, for 
younger readers. 

Perhaps only a poet could have writ- 
ten the short stories of Clark Ashton 
Smith, collected in Out of Space and Time, 
Lost Worlds, and Genius Loci and Other 
Tales. Smith ranges backward and for- 
ward in time, combining ancient legends 
with visions of the future; his settings 
move from fabled Hyperborea to Mars. 
Smith’s prose style is lyrical and equals 
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Bradbury’s, though entirely different 
from that of the younger writer. A pro- 
tégé and friend of the late George Ster- 
ling, Smith is primarily a poet, and his 
science-fiction is perhaps more strongly 
grotesque and weird than the work of 
far too many writers of our day who 
have adopted a clipped jargon loaded 
with science-fiction terminology beneath 
which hides all too often a thin-boned 
and hackneyed skeleton. Smith, too, is 
concerned primarily with man_ seen 
against time and space. 

A. E. Van Vogt represents the highest 
possible development of the imagination 
designed principally as a vehicle for 
science-fiction adventure. His novel, 
Slan, is the perfect example of the mu- 
tant or superman theme, set in future 
time; his The World of Null-A is a vivid 
and memorable picture of life in the 
civilizations of centuries to come; his 
“Weapon Shops of Isher” series is con- 
cerned primarily with a many-faceted 
struggle between the advocates of force 
and the benignity of superior intelligence 
for control of the world of that future. 
The concept of the series is old, but Van 
Vogt is not hampered by limitations of 
time or space, for it is instructive and 
ironic to note that many writers of sci- 
ence-fiction do not hesitate to challenge 
or thrust aside the credoes of contempo- 
rary science in favor of the hypothetical 
science yet to reach any stage of existence 
apart from the often uncontrolled imagi- 
nations of the writers. 

Quite possibly Van Vogt is today’s 
most popular writer of science-fiction. 
He is unconcerned with matters philo- 
sophic or religious such as invest C. S. 
Lewis’ Out of the Silent Planet and 
Perelandra with an air of dream, for all 
their setting on Mars and Venus, re- 
spectively; he does not allow himself to 
wander into the maze of semantics or 


psychiatry as some authors persist in 
doing; he is concerned with nothing but 
his story, and for this he has a flair 
equaled by few other writers in the field 
today. 

Prolific as Van Vogt is, Will F. 
Jenkins, perhaps better known as Mur- 
ray Leinster, the most often used of his 


‘pen names, is even more so. Jenkins was 


writing science-fiction before Bradbury, 
Heinlein, or Van Vogt put pen to paper. 
He writes over a wider range than most 
of his contemporaries, and, like most of 
them, his writing is uneven, ranging from 
very bad to excellent. Typical of his work 
is the collection, Sidewise in Time, which 
represents an adequate cross-section of 
his science-fiction. Leinster covers the 
entire field of science-fiction in his work; 
he ranges through natural science, bac- 
teriological warfare, curious inventions, 
visitors from space, interplanetary ad- 
venture, and practically every known 
avenue of scientific exploration in fiction. 
He can write stories as good as ‘“‘Symbio- 
sis” and ‘“The Devil of East Lupton’’; he 
can write a novel as bad as The Murder 
of the U.S.A. In long-range popularity, 
Jenkins-Leinster need give place to no 
one; in immediate popularity, he rivals 
Van Vogt. 

The writer who manages to draw most 
heavily on science for his fiction is in 
the curious position of being less distin- 
guished as a prose stylist. Editor-author 
John W. Campbell, Jr., a nuclear scien- 
tist himself, writing under the pen name 
of Don A. Stuart, as well as under his 
own name, is best represented by his 
collection Who Goes There? and Other 
Stories, from the title story of which 
(comparable to the earlier “At the 
Mountains of Madness,” by H. P. Love- 
craft) the movie The Thing was recently 
produced. Campbell’s influence in sci- 
ence-fiction looms large; as the editor of 
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Astounding Science Fiction for many 
years, he helped discover and develop 
many a writer in this specialized field. 
His concepts of the direction science- 
fiction must take and his knowledge of 
science combined to shape the future of 
the fiction form with which his name is 
so inextricably bound. Yet his tales are 
all too often essays rather than stories 
and not nearly so stylistically distin- 
guished as the work of such a writer as 
Ray Bradbury, for example. 

A respectable number of other writers 
have written many startlingly effective 
stories. Donald Wandrei in Crystal 
Bullet” tells poignantly of the fatal re- 
sult of a Minnesota farmer and his wife’s 
encountering a strange ‘‘shooting-star’’ 
which falls from space on their farm, 
Nelson Bond constructs a brilliant sci- 
ence-fiction allegory on the creation in 
“The Cunning of the Beast’’; Philip 
Wylie considers in “Blunder” the effect 
on a selected group of people of a catas- 
trophic error in experimental nuclear 
fission which brings about an earth-de- 
stroying chain reaction; Howard Wan- 
drei devotes ‘The God-Box”’ to an in- 
vention which escaped the inventor's 
control; Fritz Leiber depicts a radioac- 
tive man in a memorable little story en- 


titled ‘“‘Mr. Bauer and the Atoms’’; 
H. P. Lovecraft in “The Shadow Out of 
Time’”’ speculates vividly about the aeons 
past and those to come in a vastly differ- 
ent kind of narrative of travel in space 
and time. There are many such fine 
stories of genuine merit scattered in the 
pages of magazines and books in the field. 

Science-fiction published in the past 
decade marks what is undoubtedly the 
high-water mark in the development of 
this form of escape reading. The best of 
the books of the last ten years are readily 
available; compared with work in the 
field during the decades immediately 
after Wells, some contemporary science- 
fiction is making a serious claim to con- 
sideration as literature in the same classi- 
fication as the more meritorious stories 
of crime and general adventure. But this 
is as yet only a very small percentage of 
the science-fiction written or being writ- 
ten; there is no good reason to suppose: 
that that percentage will alter very 
much in the years to come. Seen as a 
whole, science-fiction remains a timely 
and appropriate development of escape 
reading in this atomic age; but its claim 
to literary distinction must rest on a 
small minority of the books and stories in 
the genre. 
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Teaching a Novel 


MARION C. SHERIDAN’ 


Waren novel do you think you would 
like to have us read together?” Lorna 
Doone, Henry Esmond, The House of the 
Seven Gables, The Scarlet Letter, Pride 
and Prejudice, The Rover, The Return of 
the Native, Giants in the Earth, and My 
Antonia were available in sets to these 
seniors. The students could take a few 
days to make the decision. They could 


* Chairman of the English Department, James 
T. Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Past President of NCTE; Vice-President of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English. 


talk with their friends who had read or 
studied the novels, and friends are often 
influential in the choice of books.? They 
could browse or read. 

I asked the question of two classes of 
seniors whom I had been teaching for 
several months. We had become ac- 
quainted, as it seemed desirable to be be- 
fore undertaking this study. So often it 


Lester Asheim, “Book Business Looks at 
Itself,” Saturday Review of Literature, June 2, 1951, 
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is better not to begin a year’s work with 
a lengthy book such as a novel. I had 
faith in what a novel has to offer seniors. 
Perhaps a novel should not be taught 
by a teacher without that faith. 

It is interesting to think of Mr. Irwin 
Edman engaged in discarding books but 
unable to dispose of a book that has “‘the 
self certificate of a work of art.”’ Though 
the Civil War is no longer timely, he 
could not throw away The Red Badge of 
Courage. He has never given away novels 
by Elizabeth Bowen, Willa Cather, E. 
M. Forster, Jane Austen, or Flaubert. 
He explained: ‘‘The novels one keeps 
are those most akin to poetry, that light 
up our understanding and fire the imagi- 
nation, that create a world rather than 
tell about 

Faith in the value of teaching a novel 
may be based upon belief in the signifi- 
cance of the imaginative. With Walter 
Allen in Reading a Novel we may believe 
that novels will become increasingly 
important as people become more and 
more regimented, “‘more and more fea- 
tureless, more and more identical.’ 
Imaginative literature will be vital 
when man has been subordinated. The 
novel will show another aspect of man, 
“a result of solitary man communing 
with himself.’’ ‘ 

Should the class concentrate upon 
the same novel? Many teachers dissent 
from such a method, and rightly so. It is 
but one method; it has been abused. It 
has been urged that students of different 
abilities and interests should not be 
strait-jacketed by the reading of one 
book, confined in subject matter and in 
time. It is all to the good that spending 
six weeks or so on The Talisman, Quentin 
Durward, or A Tale of Two Cities is ques- 


3 “Speaking of Books,” New York Times Book 
Review, August 5, 1951. 

4Alan Swallow, “Treasure Chest,” New York 
Times Book Review, August 19, 1951. 


tioned. In many ways it is fortunate that 
today English teaching is concerned with 
ideas, with themes, rather than with the 
retelling of chapters of a novel. 

Occasionally there may be some ad- 
vantages from class concentration upon 
one book, possibly a novel. Against a 
background of individual reading it may 
be worth while to have some common 
reading experience. This common read- 
ing enterprise with free discussion should 
turn up questions on the book, valuable 
ideas from other reading, and actual ex- 
periences. These should amplify, clarify, 
and test the truth of the novelist’s words. 
The study may be socialized activity of 
a kind which has been growing in the 
teaching of music and art, which has 
found a place in the teaching of the 
Great Books, and which is said to have 
been important in the days of Homer. 

Through a sympathetic group there 
may be care for individual differences. 
Classmates who become enthusiastic 
may by contagion stimulate others. So 
will the argumentatve. Slower students 
have been helped by class discussion 
which has corrected misapprehensions 
and led the students to recognize what 
was significant for future events. Their 
classmates were finding treasure and 
even showing them how to do so. 

Instead, then, of having all students 
read different novels and pool the results, 
students may read the same book and go 
different ways. Such a method recog- 
nizes individual differences. It offers 
some intensive study, which has a place 
in English courses, though a major 
stress may be placed upon extensive 
reading. 

The study should not be repetition 
or retelling. It may be exploration, dis- 
cussion, and reflection with further read- 
ing. Discussion or conversation should 
not be random but skilfully guided. The 
teacher should have as fine a sense of 
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form as a novelist. He should be keenly 
appreciative of good storytelling, the 
kind John Masefield tells of in “The 
Joy of Storytelling.’ He must be aware 
of reading techniques, understanding in 
regard to human values, and sensitive 
to growth in students. 

One way to start is with a short an- 
swer test after a preliminary reading of 
the entire novel or of a specified part. 
Such a test is difficult to compose, as 
literary appreciation is not a sum of 
facts. The test should be constructed 
thoughtfully to center in items antici- 
patory of enjoyment and appreciation. 
The questions may be on significant in- 
cidents or observations or remarks, 
mimeographed for silent reading or pos- 
sibly read aloud by the teacher. There 
are certain advantages in having students 
hear the test if it contains passages from 
the novel. 

Finally, by majority vote the students 
made their choices. One class chose 
The Return of the Native; the other, 
The Scarlet Letter. The class attitude to- 
ward the books was excellent. Students 
did not seem to regret the choices; they 
were ready to defend the books. Here 
there is an opportunity to be specific 
about one novel, and that will aa The 
Return of the Native. 

Copies of The Return of the Native with 
clear type were given out before a vaca- 
tion. Having been unfavorably im- 
pressed by reminiscences of those who 
hate books that were imposed as vaca- 
tion reading, I did not require reading 
during vacation. The students had cop- 
ies of the novel, and having is important. 
They might read if they wished to do so, 
and a number did read. On their return 
we checked from day to day. 

We were going to study a novel, not 
because the novel is a type of literature 

5 Atlantic Monthly, March and April, 1951. 


for which they need a reading technique; 
it is true that they need the technique. 
We were going to study a novel because 
novels are part of our world. They may 
help us to understand it, whether they 
are a century old or on the list of best 
sellers. Novels present human beings, 
their resemblances and their variations, 
their problems and their ways of evading 
or facing them. The study of novels 
would bring human beings into our 
laboratory, at least under our scrutiny. 
As a work of art a novel has an effective 
way of revealing beauty and truth. 

The study must not be too hurried. 
Students need to stop to talk about such 
things as the titles of the books: perhaps 
“The Three Women” and “The Fascina- 
tion’’; and the titles of some chapters, 


such as “‘A Face on Which Time Makes 
But Little Impression,” “Humanity Ap- 
pears upon the Scene Hand in Hand 
with Trouble,’ Custom of the’ 


Country,” and ‘““‘My Mind to Me a 
Kingdom Is.’”’ 

Students need not pause over the first 
chapter if it bores or puzzles them. It 
may mean more if they return later. 

As we wove back and forth in the 
study of a few chapters at a time, life 
began to reveal itself. Discussion be- 
came a process of building for future 
chapters. Questions were raised to focus 
on coming events or crises, on beauties 
or faults of character, on observations 
of nature, on ways of saying things. 

The question of the relation of a 
mother and her son was inevitable. The 
students considering the situation were 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years 
of age; Eustacia was nineteen years old. 
Do mothers dislike any girls whom their 
sons happen to like? They began to see 
that Mrs. Yeobright’s objections to Eu- 
stacia were not entirely personal. Eu- 
stacia was unconventional, undisci- 
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plined. She roamed at night. She did not 
go to church. She had “foreign” an- 
cestry in that she came from outside the 
heath for one thing and that her father, 
whose name she did not bear, had been 

_a@ bandmaster from Corfu. The fact that 
he was an excellent musician—-when 
some on the heath were not—did not 
add to.Eustacia’s stature in the eyes of 
heath folk. She was in love with love and 
fickle. There had been gossip about her 
and Wildeve, another alien, a man 
whose inflammability caused him to 
slide down from the profession of engi- 
neer. To Diggory she was not beautiful; 
she was too subtle. She was thought of 
as a witch. The romantic character, 
possibly from Alcinous’ line in Phaeacia, 
did not fit into the peasant environment. 
It may be that she and Wildeve had 
in their souls what Ferrand in Gals- 
worthy’s The Pigeon said could not 
be tamed. Something might be said for 
Mrs. Yeobright’s point of view. 

Students could see the intolerance of 
people in a small community: hostility 
toward the strange, prejudice against 
those they would think of as foreigners. 
In the end the driver of the fly at Dig- 
gory’s wedding looked with condescen- 
sion upon the ignorant people of the 
heath. Some readers might view the 
driver with condescension. 

To high school seniors naturally the 
heath folk were strange. Students needed 
help with the dialect and needed to be 
reminded of the place of dialect in hu- 
mor. Oral interpretation provided merri- 
ment. 

Class distinctions were important on 
the heath. Mrs. Yeobright’s having 
been a curate’s daughter and having mar- 
ried a “small farmer,’’ who was conse- 
quently beneath her, seemed to inten- 
sify her desire to have her son do well. 
Captain Vye was from a good family. 


The Yeobrights and the Vyes were ‘‘the 
only gentecl people of the district.’ As 
his father was a dairyman, Diggory 
Venn was not socially acceptable to Mrs. 
Yeobright. 

The students discussed choices and 
cross-purposes. Clym had in mind three 
aims that could not be reconciled: he did 
not wish to go back to Paris but to re- 
main on the heath to teach; he wished 
to make his mother happy; he wished to 
marry Eustacia. When he was just about 
reconciling his mother to his decision to 
teach, he called upon her to yield in re- 
gard to Eustacia. 

The way that mischief could be done 
innocently interested students. The doer 
might be unconscious of interfering in 
the lives of others and even eager to help 
those he hurt. Captain Vye did not in- 
tend mischief when he spoke to Eu- 
stacia at the end of Book I of the return 
of the native from Paris, “that rookery 
of pomp and vanity.”’ Her grandfather 
was ‘not aware of the possible result of 
telling Eustacia a little news he had 
heard about riches inherited by Wildeve. 
He did not foresee all that was involved 
in the letter that was never delivered to 
Eustacia. Christian was unaware of the 
consequences of his playing with Wildeve 
in the light of the glowworms when he 
lost Mrs. Yeobright’s money to Wildeve, 
who in turn lost to Diggory, who in turn 
—with the best possible intentions— 
made trouble. Johnny Nunsuch and | 
Charley did not realize the crises they 
precipitated. 

Little things may be most disturbing. 
When Clym had even happily become 
a furzecutter, his singing of “Le point 
du jour’ aroused Eustacia. At first 
students may not note the significance of 
a French song to make unbearable her 
longing for Paris and her frustration. 

Questions about happiness and its re- 
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lation to mediocrity come up. Clym 
asked, ‘Mother, what is doing well?’ 
Hardy did not have Mrs. Yeobright an- 
swer, for she was “far too thoughtful a 
woman to be content with ready defini- 
tions.” (And Joyce Cary characterizes 
our era as an age of definitions and then 
says they are dangerous.)® Christian in- 
terrupted with an account of Susan Nun- 
such’s cruelty to Eustacia in church and 
the loss of the bucket; he motivated 
Clym’s meeting with Eustacia in the 
afternoon. 

The time is given indirectly. Clym 
was a John the Baptist with ennoblement 
for his text. His development might be 
traced to his studious life in Paris, 
“where he had become acquainted with 
ethical systems popular at the time.” 
When Humphrey’s mother was a young 
maid, the king’s head was cut off in 
Paris. As a result, Captain Vye lived 
seven years “under the water’’ in the 
surgery of the “Triumph.” Grandfer had 
gone to war in the “‘year four.’’ He “‘was 
never afeared of nothing except Boney.” 
Grandfer was now “seventy if a day.”’ 

As a student worked out with the use 
of almanacs, the eclipse was not properly 
timed.? 

In studying a novel, there is little need 
for emphasis on plot as such. It may be 
provocative to ask where the climax is, 
not to locate one spot but to determine 
what point might be the turning point of 
turning points. What is the importance 
of the closed door? What is significant in 
the return of the native? 

The plot is merely a means of getting 
at the truth, the ultimate idea. Joyce 
Cary wrote: “As for what laymen call 

6“A Novel Is a Novel Is a Novel,’”’ New York 
Times Book Review, April 30, 1950, pp. 1 and 34. 

7For a discussion of inconsistencies refer to 
Albert A. Murphree and Carl F. Strauch, “The 


Chronology of The Return of the Native,” Modern 
Language Notes, November, 1939, PP. 491-97. 


plots, they grow on trees. Anyone can 
write a plot; the oldest are probably the 
best. A plot is the last thing to think 
about, and it is never fixed until the story 
is finished.’’* 

We ran across the same idea when we 
were discussing The Scarlet Letter and 
turned to Louise Tharp’s account of the 
ending of the novel. The novel was in the 
press before it was completed. Elizabeth 
Peabody could not understand it when 
Hawthorne said he did not know how it 
would end. When Hawthorne read the 
ending to Sophia, she was in tears, and 
he could hardly control his voice. 

The artistry of the novel should be 
considered, for it is the author’s way to 
communicate. It helps to get across the 
author’s vision of the truth. Artistry has 
to do with the emotions, and there are 
novels that are like poetry, as Mr. Ed- 
man suggested. Artistry has to do with 
storytelling, and Hardy was an excep- 
tionally good storyteller. 

The first chapter of The Return of the 
Native was written skilfully, though 
George Moore did not think so.'® The 
novel has a pattern in spite of the fact 
that it appeared serially in Belgravia 
from January to December, 1878." Per- 
haps at times the plan shows through too 
clearly.* Some students wish ‘‘After- 
courses”’ had not been added. 

Clym’s excitement as he rushed home 
after Johnny’s revelation of Mrs. Yeo- 
bright’s heartbreaking visit—whirling 
almost as David did in Browning’s 

8“The Way a Novel Gets Written,” Harper’s 
Magazine, February, 1950, pp. 87-92. 

9Louise Hall Tharp, The Peabody Sisters of 
Salem (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1950), p. 192. 


t0 Albert J. Guérard, Thomas Hardy: The Novels 
and Stories, pp. 161-62, n. 9. 

™ Mary Ellen Chase, Thomas Hardy from Serial 
to Novel (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1927), p. 3: January to December, 1878. 


13 Guérard, op. cit., pp. 11, 13, and 61. 
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“Saul,” but with a different emotion— 
is minimized through contrast with the 
imperturbable heath, made vivid in the 
first chapter. From the first chapter an 
archeological thread runs through the 
story. 

At the opening of the novel on a Satur- 
day in November, at the observance of 
perhaps a pagan event, a figure, “the raw 
material of a divinity,” is on the mound, 
Rainbarrow. Some two and a half years 
later on a Sunday afternoon, a figure, the 
native who returned, is preaching from 
Rainbarrow. There is a unity of place and 
action. There may be too obvious a bal- 
ance, here and in other parts of the novel, 
but the balance is not too obvious for 
students. 

Nature is brought in possibly con- 
sciously in paragraphs about nature, 
often—and most successfully—apparent- 
ly unconsciously by a poet observant of 
nature. The reader can see ephemerons 
cavort, grasshoppers move like acrobats, 
and bumblebees weight down the spray 
of heather. Plants wilt by the hour; even 
stiff cabbages were limp by noon on the 
fateful thirty-first of August. 

Indirection, the privilege and resource 
of an artist, is used effectively. The set- 
ting was given indirectly. Hardy uses 
suggestion skilfully, sometimes through 
allusions. His allusions indicate that he 
thought and saw in terms of biblical 
figures, art, literature, history, and 
mythology. He was interested in light, 
shadow, and mass, as many architects 
are. Sometimes he used unusual or tech- 
nical words. The curve of Eustacia’s lips 
formed a cyma recta, in contrast to the 
lips of the descendants of Saxon pirates 
“whose lips met like the two halves of a 
muffin.’’*3 Hardy used words discrimi- 


"3 The Return of the Native (“Modern Literature 
Series” [New York: Ginn & Co., 1931]), Book I, 
chap. vii, p. 79. 


? 


natingly, as ‘“‘declivity” and “acclivity.’ 
Hardy used words well, often very simple 
words. 

A definition of a novel may grow out 
of the study of the novel. Attempts at 
definition should come from as many 
sources as possible, including a wide read- 
ing of novels, well bound or paper-cov- 
ered, in preference to a reading of criti- 
cism, though there should be some of that 
too. Students should be as wary of defini- 
tions as Mrs. Yeobright was. 

“Novel” cannot be adequately de- 
fined. The exhibition of “The English 
Novel” in the Huntington Library began 
with Chaucer’s Troylus and Cresyde."4 
Herschel Brickell, who offers Don Quix- 
ote as a possible starting point of the 
novel, wrote that there had never been 
rules for the novel except “those made of 
the best elastic.’ Nine-tenths of all 
novels are a long story: in prose about 
fictitious characters, wrote Joyce Cary, 
who also said: Let the “definition of the 
novel be the simplest possible” and then 
“be careful to pay no serious attention 
to 

Student plans for individual reading 
have already been referred to. In connec- 
tion with the independent reading, stu- 
dents have raised questions in relation 
to whether Two! Years before the Mast, 
Wind, Sand, and‘Stars, Tales of the South 
Pacific, Pilgrim’s Progress, Ethan Frome, 
and The Lost Lady are novels. What has 
The Return of the Native in common with 
Arrowsmith, My Antonia, Victory, The 
Golden Warrior, or Cry, the Beloved 
Country? The Wall may have succeeded 
in appeal to the extent that the author 
defied a conventional definition. 

™ Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, The English Novel (San Marino, Calif., 1934). 

8 Saturday Review of Literature, April 23, 1949, 
Pp. 27. 
#6“ Novel Is a"Novel Is a Novel,” op. cit. 
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What is to be done about the author of 
the novel? Many things about him may 
be inconsequential. Authors, Words- 
worth, for example, were interpreted 
one way when certain facts were known 
and another way when other facts came 
to light. It is unwise to read too much 
into the life or to halt with a sensational 
fact or two, the kind of information quite 
satisfactory to some students. 

I assume that reading of other writing 
by Hardy will be stimulated by the study 
of The Return of the Native. A deeper 
understanding of the novel and the au- 
thor may come from identical elements in 
Hardy’s novels—Under the Greenwood 
Tree or The Mayor of Casterbridge, for 
example; from Hardy’s short stories; and 
from his poems. 

What are the outcomes of the study? 
It is hard to tell. They are not measur- 
able. English teachers may be easily de- 
ceived. So may students—not excepting 
Ralph Waldo Emerson—be deceived 
about what in their education was impor- 
tant. A student was most impatient with 
an English teacher for spending time on 
a “foliage trip’”’ with Wordsworth. On a 
journey to Europe a few years later he 
made a beeline for the Wordsworth 
country, a high spot of his travel in 
England and on the Continent. 

The hope is that students will grow, 
that the study of a novel will have a 
chance to do all that a work of art may 


do through appeals to the intelligence 
and the emotions. Growth may be evi- 
dent when a girl will gently ask, ‘“‘Would 
you mind my substituting this for a book 
by Elizabeth Seifert?’ One by one a va- 
riety of types and authors replaced all 
but a few of her list that had originally 
concentrated upon works of a single type 
and by the same author. Students may 
have grown if the study of a novel has 
stimulated them to read novels-—to read 
literature—for enjoyment and with in- 
sight and perception. 

The report of the Committee on Read- 
ing Development of the American Book 
Publishers Council indicates not only 
that a friend’s recommendation may 
enhance a book but that a teacher’s may 
predict a failure. Control of the situation 
is difficult, if, as Mr. Asheim stated, 
“emotional antagonism toward teachers, 
for example, may be an expression of 
parent resentment.’*7 As we plan to 
teach novels—or literature—we may well 
keep in mind the complexity of the un- 
dertaking. 

Too much is offered here, for novels 
are provocative. Not all touched upon 
here should be attempted. Perspective 
through the initiative of students can be 
astonishing. Probably the way to make 
the experience of the study of novels re- 
warding is to use different methods and 
different novels every time. 

1710p. cit. 


I suppose we always will have demagogues in public life... . These 
are not too great a hazard if only our free system of public education— 
the greatest cultural device of our civilization—is always free; if the 
student is always free to acquire knowledge, to accept ideas or to reject 
them, straight, uncolored and uncorrupted.—ApDLAI E. STEVENSON. 
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Word Analysis in the High School Program 


CONSTANCE M. McCULLOUGH' 


Reaprc skill may be superficially 
defined as the ability to recognize 
words immediately on sight and to 
appreciate the relationships of those 
words in the large patterns through 
which ideas are expressed. Unless the 
reader has a substantial supply of sight 
words in his reading vocabulary, he is 
slow and often unsuccessful in extracting 
meaning from printed material. 

A sight vocabulary is properly built 
over years of reading experience. In 
fact, if one reads quantities of easy ma- 
terial, one is bound to reinforce his estab- 
lished sight vocabulary and occasionally 
to meet strange words which gradually 
gather meaning through repetition in 
varied contexts (word settings). Students 
who enter high school with an inferior 
knowledge of written words need, pri- 
marily, a great deal of easy reading ma- 
terial—material easy for them to read— 
to reinforce their meager word supply. 
All students need a certain amount of 
such reading matter in order to main- 
tain fluency. 

However, a sight vocabulary alone is 
not the answer to independence in read- 
ing on an adult level. When a student 
meets a strange word, he cannot always 
run to the teacher for help. He has to 
acquire a variety of methods of attack 
upon the meaning of the word so that he 
can be his own means of growth in word 
knowledge. The teacher needs to help 

1 Associate professor of education, San Francisco 
State College; co-author (with Ruth Strang and 


Arthur E. Traxler) of Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading. 


the student develop this sort of inde- 
pendence and to maintain it by frequent 
guided opportunities to use his tech- 
niques. 

Again, development of a variety of 
methods of attack upon word meanings 
is the work of all educational levels. 
Properly, it is started in the elementary 
school and continued in the high school 
and college. 

Most adults are not conscious of their 
techniques of attacking strange words. 
Some of them, it is true, are rather im- 
poverished in the ability to analyze 
words. But even some skilful readers, 
like some skilful teachers, know they are 
successful but don’t know why. Actual- 
ly, these are some of the things a skilful . 
reader does: 

1. As he gathers meaning along the 
page, he begins to anticipate the mean- 
ings to come. Sometimes he knows the 
meaning of a word even though he does 
not recognize its printed form and even 
though he has never seen or heard that 
particular word before. He has guessed 
it from context, and perhaps as much as 
one-third of the time he is right. 

2. Sometimes—in fact, most of the 
time—context fails him, and he must 
try something else. At this point he 
studies the form of the word. He tries 
to see something familiar in it, in mean- 
ing, in sound, or in structure. If he has 
not learned how to do this well, or if the 
word is one of the many booby traps in 
the English language, he probably fails 
his objective again. 
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3. Next, our reader asks someone, 
“Say, what does s-t-u-l-t-i-f-y mean?” 

4. Now if the reader cares enough, he 
consults the dictionary. If he can find 
the word and comprehend the meanings 
offered, he is satisfied. 

5. If he is a sensible reader, he im- 
mediately compares the meanings of- 
fered by the dictionary, his associate, 
or his own analysis, to see which one fits 
appropriately into the context. If there 
are three meanings, he tries each one sep- 
arately in the sentence or sentences to 
see which of the three senses is right. 
And then, after this disruption of his 
concentration, he tries again to immerse 
himself in his book. 

To be quite honest, one must admit 
that most readers are not so conscien- 
tious as the five-step description would 
indicate; at least, not in their leisure 
time. It is more pleasant not to interrupt 
the flow of ideas on the page, not to stop 
the two hundred known words for the 
one stranger. It is probable that most 
people who are reading for enjoyment 
do not venture beyond Step 2 in their 
search for complete understanding. For 
this reason, Steps 1 and 2 are important 
for teachers to know about and encour- 
age. 


LEARNING TO USE CONTEXT CLUES 


Frequently a student responsible for 
a report or the presentation of some 
printed material reveals his lack of 
knowledge of the meaning of a word in 
the text. The teacher’s first honest reac- 
tion is probably one of vexation: “Here,” 
he says to himself, “this student knew he 
was going to have to read this and ex- 
plain it. If he didn’t know the word, 
why didn’t he look it up? If I’ve told the 
class once, I’ve told it a hundred times 

. ! Let’s all admit it; that’s the way 


we feel. But the first reaction isn’t the 
best educationally. 


“Class, I’ve noticed that a good many 
of us have been having difficulty with 
words in our reports. How many of you 
have noticed it, too? What happens to you 
as a listener when the reporter has these 
difficulties?”’ Have the class admit that 
it spoils the continuity for them, re- 
duces interest, and sometimes destroys 
ideas entirely. ‘Is there anything we can 
do about this? Have some of you tried 
techniques that have worked?” The 
students will think you mean the use of 
the dictionary and will mention it first, 
to polish off the A in the course. “Yes, 
the dictionary is often the best source 
to consult. But what can you do without 
the dictionary at first? Have any of you 
ever solved words without going to the 
dictionary?” You will get a variety of 
answers to this, but to keep true to 
Step 1 and to continue a fairly painless 
and interesting line of attack, you will 
pursue the idea of context clues. 

“Sometimes you can guess the mean- 
ing of a word just by the way it is used 
in the sentence, can’t you? Can all words 
be guessed that way? Do you have an 
idea how often you are right when you 
guess the meaning of a word? How 
would you like to find out?” At this 
point their curiosity overcomes themeven 
though they detect a whiff of more work 
coming. “Suppose tomorrow you each 
bring in a sentence from a newspaper, 
a magazine, or a book—a sentence that 
contains a word you didn’t know. Write 
the sentence on our regular theme paper, ~ 
but put just a straight line where the 
hard word was, like this: 


Under cover I am sending you a copy 
of The Four Million, a report for the New York 
State Citizen’s Committee for Children and 
Youth.” 
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Immediately some of your students 
will vocalize “separate,” and you may 
say, ““Yes, that was an easy one, wasn’t 
it? How did you know that it should 
be ‘separate’?”’ They will say that it is 
a common expression in business letters. 
“Yes, the clue you have used to the 
meaning of the word is the common 
expression that all of us have seen in 
business letters. There are many other 
types of clue, too, that we can learn 
about. 

“Now, in your notebook after you 
have written your sentence on theme 
paper, write the hard word and the dic- 
tionary meaning which best fits the sen- 
tence. If all of you are sure to do this, 
tomorrow we can have an experiment 
to find out a few things about guessing 
word meanings.” 

If you are currently fighting the 
battle of bibliographical reference, you 
can have the students put the proper 


bibliographical notation at the bottom 
of the theme paper so that they can 
find the reference again if class dis- 


cussion makes it advisable. Mean- 
while, the student is not just experi- 
menting; he is learning the meaning of 
a word he might otherwise have slipped 
over; he is writing it down in his note- 
book, thus reinforcing the meaning of 
the word. Today he is ignorant; tomor- 
row he is an expert—a pleasant change 
psychologically. 

The following day have each student 
who has brought a sentence number it 
in the upper-right corner. If there are 
forty students, there will be numbers 
from one to forty. Have each student 
then take a sheet cf paper and write 
numbers vertically in two columns from 
1 to 40, leaving room for the writing of 
one word after each number. Have each 
student draw a line after the number 
which is the same as the number he 
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wrote on his sentence. He will not at- 
tempt to guess the meaning of the word 
in his own sentence, because he already 
knows it. Passing the papers over their 
shoulders and around the room, the 
students will guess the meanings of the 
missing words in the sentences and 
write those meanings after the appropri- 
ate numbers on their papers. 

After all the guesses have been made, 
have the students exchange papers. Ex- 
plain that the correct answers need not 
be exactly the words that were originally 
in the sentences, if they mean the same 
thing. Then have each student mark 
the right ones, count the number right, 
and return the papers to their owners. 

“How many of you had thirty-nine 
answers right?” A groan representing 
inversely the degree of your class control 
will ensue. “Thirty-eight?”’ And so on. 
On the blackboard have a student make 
a frequency distribution of the number 
right: 3 students had 18 right, 5 students 
had 17 right, etc. ‘What do you think 
of the value of guessing now?” Elicit 
the response that guessing isn’t so re- 
warding as they had thought but that 
it has some value. ““What must we do 
if guessing fails us?” The dictionary is 
the answer—just a little advertising for 
an unpopular but wholesome product. 

The next objective is to make the 
students aware of different kinds of con- 
text clues and of the fact that students 
are not equally skilled in using them. 
Ask for a show of hands to indicate the 
number of students guessing Sentence 
No. 1 right, No. 2 right, etc. Have a 
student write the results on the black- 
board. 

“What do you notice about these 
figures, Class? What do they tell you 
about the different sentences?” Some 
were easier to guess than others, and 
some were not guessed at all. “What do 


if 
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they tell you about the people in this 
class as guessers?”’ Some are good guess- 
ers, and some are not. “Perhaps if we 
ask some people how they guessed some 
of these words, we could learn to be 
better guessers. Maybe we don’t know 
all the ways we can use to guess word 
meanings.” 

Take one of the sentences that most 
people solved, such as: “The trees were 
not indigenous, having been introduced 
by the early settlers in that region.” The 
question is, “How did you know that 
indigenous meant native?” A student will 
say, “Well, trees that were brought in 
by early settlers were trees that had not 
been there all the time.” Another will 
say, “‘‘Having been introduced by the 
early settlers’ is a kind of explanation 
of the meaning of ‘not indigenous.’ 
That’s why the comma’s there.” This is 
your cue to say, “What do we call an 
explanation of a word? What do we call 
the explanations of words in a diction- 
ary? Yes, definitions. This clue is a clue 
of definition. The sentence defines for 
us the meaning of the strange word.” 

It is good to follow this with other 
examples from the forty sentences that 
illustrate this same kind of clue. It may 
even be wise to postpone further dis- 
cussion of different types of clue and in- 
stead have the students invent or find 
in their various schoolbooks examples 
of the definition clue: “Uranium is a 
heavy, hard, white, metallic radioactive 
element from which plutonium is pro- 
duced.” (Let sleeping plutonium lie.) 
Students can read such examples aloud, 
saying “blank” for the word defined, and 
have the other students guess the proper 
word or its meaning. At the first of a 
class period, students can write sen- 
tences on the blackboard, leaving the 
crucial word blank, and have other 
students fill in the words and tell how 
they knew. 


The following are other types of con- 
text clues which can be revealed to the 
students by the same method: 


Experience—In the experience clue the 


unknown word is predictable from the student’s 


life-experience. ‘An exploding skyrocket set 
fire to a crowded cabaret early today, and four- 
teen persons were .’ Knowledge of 
fire and crowded places suggests the meaning 
here. 

Comparison or contrast.—In the comparison 
or contrast clue the unknown word is predicta- 
ble as like or opposite to another word. “They 
were as different as day and night. While he 
was highly excitable, she was - iY 

Synonym.—In the synonym clue the un- 
known word is Suggested by a synonym for it. 
In some cases this is done through the apposi- 
tive structure. “The , a wizard of great 
reputation for villainy, gazed scornfully at his 
victim,” 

Familiar expression or language experience.— 
This clue uses the student’s acquaintance with 
everyday expressions, common language pat- 
terns. “The drowning man was carried to the 
beach, where firemen gave him artificial 

” 

Summary.—In the summary clue the un- 
known word summarizes the ideas that pre- 
cede or follow it. “At the age of eighty-five, the 
king was still playing a skilful game of tennis. 
He seldom missed his daily swim. For a man 
of his age, he was very - = oe 

Reflection of a mood or situation.—In this 
clue the unknown word fits the situation or 
mood already established. “His arms ached and 
his breath came harder with each stroke as he 
kept on swimming toward the shore. Stroke 
by stroke, more and more slowly, he forced his 

body through the water.” 


The purpose of presenting these types 
of clue is not to dictate the language of 
identification or to limit consideration 
to these types. It is rather to suggest 
the kinds of pattern that may be ex- 
pected from a study of the language. 
Students will find their own terms for 
these types and should be permitted to 
use them. They will also find that a 
sentence often contains more than one 
type of clue. In other cases they will 
discover too many possible meanings to 
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fill the blank, the clues being vague or 
absent and systematic guessing less 
rewarding than the dictionary. 

A committee of students can present 
sentences to the class, all of which il- 
lustrate a certain type of clue. The re- 
mainder of the class will insert the 
proper meanings and will name the type 
of clue given. Five-minute presentations 
by committees or individuals at the 
first of class periods often utilize time 
otherwise lost in the process of settling 
down and taking attendance. They pro- 
vide continuous attention to word mean- 
ings, dictionary study, and the role of 
context in controlling the meanings of 
words. They keep word study in its 
proper relationship to reading, not as 
a study of isolated words but as an ac- 
cessory to the ongoing reading program. 
The teacher does not sit up nights in- 
venting lists of demons. Rather, the 
student, whose education it is, searches 
out the meanings for himself. This is 
an appealing approach to word study 
because it is intellectually challenging 
and sensible. 

An occasional student will be in the 
dark ages of word analysis. He will not 


know the first thing about the sounds of 


consonants or of vowels. The approach 
to him must be the same as for any be- 
ginner. His ear must first be trained to 
hear the sound of the vowel or consonant 
in words that feature it. Thus he must 
be able to note in the words box, bag, 
bend, and bit a likeness in beginning 
sound. When he has proved this by 
picking out the word of unlike beginning 
in the spoken list: box, bag, ditch, bend, 
and bit, the b-list should be written in 
a column on the blackboard for him to 
observe visually. ““What do you notice 
about the sound of these words? (They 
begin alike in sound.) What do you no- 
tice about the way they look? (They all 
begin with the same letter.) What do you 


think that suggests about any word be- 
ginning with that letter? (It will begin 
with the same sound.)’’ Then the stu- 
dent keeps a notebook and lists new 
words beginning with the same letter. 
He is given opportunities to meet new 
b-words in sentences which contain 
otherwise familiar words, so that he can 
prove his ability to use what he has 
learned. 

Sometimes such a student will meet a 
word which combines two things he 
knows about words. He may know the 
sound of st in stop and start and the 
sound of -ifle in rifle. He meets the word 
stifle. In helping him with this word, the 
teacher may write stop, start, and rifle 
under stifle on the blackboard and have 
the student notice that the strange word 
begins like stop and start and ends like 
rifle. If he needs more assistance, the 
teacher can cover the r of rifle and have 
the student pronounce -ifle alone, then 
add the initial consonant blend of stop 
and start. 

For such a student, systematic use of 
the techniques he knows gives the neces- 
sary confidence: (1) Do I see a beginning 
that I know? (2) Do I see a large middle 
part that I know? (3) Do I recognize the 
ending? (4) When I put these together, 
does the resultant word make sense in the 
sentence in which I found it? 

As the student encounters words 
whose meanings cannot be safely guessed, 
he will be inclined to look more closely 
at the word, delaying the moment when 
he must rise to consult a dictionary. It 
might be well to save some of the words 
from the context study and to say, 
“Let’s look at some of these words. Is 
there anything about them that might 
have told us what they mean?” 

This question will result in several 
leads. One is in the direction of com- 
pound words, prefixes, suflixes, and 
roots. In this direction the job will be to 
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have the students become familiar with 
the meanings of certain word parts and 
become skilful in recognizing their pres- 
ence in a word. A compound word must 
fall into two parts before their analytical 
eyes. A polysyllabic word must clearly 
present to them its prefix, root, and suf- 
fix, as though they were cars in a rail- 
road train. Having separated the parts 
for analysis of sound and meaning, the 
students must then reassemble them in 
meaning and sound to compose the total 
word. 

The other important direction in 
which this question may point will be 
rather discouraging to the teacher who 
has hoped that some bright day a class 
would appear fully prepared for tenth- 
and twelfth-grade jobs. Some students 
will have been afflicted with measles, 
transfer from school to school, im- 
maturity, or better things to think about, 
when they were supposed to be learning 
certain basic facts about words in the 
elementary school. When you talk about 
syllables, they have never heard of them. 
When you explain that each syllable 
contains a sounded vowel, they wonder 
what vowels are. When you explain why 
one vowel is long when another is short, 
they see no difference in the size of type. 
You just have to brace yourself and 
make the best of it. 

Let us take the directions suggested 
above and deal with them, one at a time. 
But first let us have this understanding: 
(1) The study of words will grow out of 
the students’ reading as much as pos- 
sible. (2) The words will be presented 
in sentences as much as possible, so that 
the students will be constantly reminded 
of the purpose of word study and will 
appreciate the effects of context upon 
word meaning. (3) Class periods dealing 
with word study will be short and fre- 
quent rather than long, tiring, and rare. 


(4) The students will be the explorers, 
and we shall be only the suggesters. It is 
their education, not ours, If we sit up 
all night finding prefixes, we shall be 
dead in the morning and so will the 
class. If the students do the hunting 
and present their findings to the class, 
they will have developed the opinion 
that this work has something to it. 
Their interest is commensurate with 
their investment. (5) We shall use the 
resources of the class. We shall find out 
who knows what and make him the 
teacher of that specialty. (6) After the 
initial teaching of any specialty, we 
shall form committees of those students 
most needing further training in that 
specialty and engage them in an activity 
which requires further study of it. In 
this manner those who need the work 


get it. 


Perhaps your students will have shown 
in their context-clue sentences some lack 
of ability to handle compound words. 
Take the words they may offer, such as 
knapsack, deadhead, and sheepshearing, 
and have the sentences written on the 
blackboard. 

“Do you see a small word that you 
know?” They will see sack. A student 
will say, ‘‘A sack is a kind of bag.’”’ They 
will not know knap, although someone 
may venture “sleeping bag.” You will 
say, ‘“These words are called ‘compound 
words.’ Do you know why? Yes, they 
are made up of two small words. Knap- 
sack is made up of two small words, but 
the first word is probably unfamiliar to 
you unless you know German.” A Ger- 
man student may know that the word 
refers to eating—knapsack an eating 
bag. Otherwise the class should refer to 
the dictionary for it. Then have a student 
read the original sentences, translating 
knapsack as “eating bag.” 

“The meaning of knapsack is the com- 
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bined meaning of the two small words. 
If we know the meaning of both words 
in a compound, we can usually decide 
the meaning of the total word. 

“Now, who sees the two words in the 
next word?” Have a student draw a line 
between the two parts of deadhead on 
the blackboard. “What do you think 
that word should mean? Sometimes 
compounds have special meanings that 
are not easily determined from the mean- 
ings of their combined parts. Let’s look 
at the dictionary.” 

They may find several meanings: a 
partly submerged log in the water, a 
heavy post on a wharf for tying boats, 
a person who gets a free seat in the thea- 
ter. Have them discuss the probable 
reasons for the development of these 
meanings. “Why should a person getting 
a free seat be considered a deadhead?”’ 
Then have them determine which mean- 
ing is appropriate to the sentence in 
which it was found. This activity leads 
easily into the introduction of the sev- 
eral books available on interesting word 
derivations. 

A word like skeepshearing will be more 
amenable to analysis. Point out that a 
word like horse-radish is hyphenated, 
whereas sheepshearing is written solid. 
A hyphenated word may be considered 
two words in the language that are in 
the process of becoming one but have 
not yet arrived. 

Have a committee of students who 
easily recognize compounds create a 
set of sentences or a paragraph con- 
taining many of them. Let them write 
it on the blackboard before class and 
have the rest of the class draw vertical 
lines separating the parts of the com- 
pound words, express the meaning of 
the word in each case, and then read 
the entire passage, translating the com- 
pounds (“The soldier carried his eating 
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bag over his shoulder’’). Follow this 
another time with having the less able 
students hunt for and present compounds 
or present parts of words for others to 
reassemble as compounds. 

For difficulty with prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots—lack of recognition of the com- 
mon ones and lack of knowledge of their 
meanings—the students need to see sev- 
eral familiar words containing the same 
part (prefix, suffix, or root—whatever 
is being studied), to identify the common 
part, and to determine from the known 
meanings of the words the contribution 
of the prefix to the meanings of the 
words. This inductive approach reverses 
the “teacher-telling” situation and 
causes the student to do his own think- 
ing, arrive at his own conclusion; it gives 
greater assurance that real understand- 
ing has taken place. The important 
factors in this method are (1) that the 
words used for this purpose be words 
already known by the students and (2) 
that the students be given the task of 
arriving at the generalization based 
upon the four or five instances which 
the known words present. If these words 
are presented to the students in senten- 
ces, the students should finally be re- 
quired to translate the sentences. Thus, 
“He transmitted the message,”’ becomes, 
“‘He sent the message across.” 

Committees of students can be formed 
for ‘the purpose of reporting prefixed 
words, suffixed words, or root words 
(whichever are being studied) which are 
being encountered in the materials the 
class is reading. Sometimes a crew can 
be sent ahead to clear away the road 
blocks in material which a whole group 
of students may be reading. They 
should be encouraged to present the 
words “in habitat,”’ so that the solution 
of meaning may be checked against the 
probable intention of the sentence. 
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Whereas most of this type of activity 
should ideally depend upon the current 
needs of the class, the teacher may wish 
to give an initial test to determine class 
needs and to plan a program of learnings 
during the semester. Such a test might 
ask the student to mark off the suffixes 
in a series of sentences easy enough for 
everyone in the class to read and to 
indicate in each case what the suffix 
contributes to the meaning of the word. 

Some words that high school students 
meet cannot be analyzed easily into pre- 
fix, suffix, and root. They may or may 
not contain a small word or word part 
that is familiar to the students. There- 
fore, the student must resort to the 
division of a word into syllables, the 
pronunciation of the syllables, and then 
the reassembling of the syllables into 
one word again. Perhaps, then, by read- 
ing the word in a sentence, he recalls 
having heard such a word and is remind- 
ed of its meaning. Or perhaps its mean- 
ing is suggested by context. Or he may 
find it necessary to consult a dictionary. 

A quick survey of class ability to di- 
vide a word into syllables can be pro- 
vided by the use of words illustrating 
seven common types of syllabic division. 
Student may be given a list like support, 
lecture, labor, grimly, bugle, drugstore, and 
orchard. “‘Each of these words has two 
sounded parts or syllables. Draw a line 
between the two syllables in each word.” 
Sup-port illustrates the division of syl- 
lables between double consonants, /ec- 
ture the division of syllables between two 
different consonants whose independent 
sounds are retained (unlike ch, th, sh, ph), 
la-bor the division before the single con- 
sonant, grim-ly the division between the 
root and the suffix, du-gle the division 
before the consonant followed by the -/e 
ending (as in peo-ple, lit-tle), drug-store 
the division between the small words in 


a compound word, and or-chard the di- 
vision before the two consonants whose 
original sounds are altered by their as- 
sociation (as in ch, th, sh, ph). Several 
words of each type should be listed so 
that a student’s success in the division 
of the word can be rather surely traced 
to his understanding of syllables and 
not merely to chance. 

Some students will do well on this 
test, and some will do poorly. It may be 
that there is such a clear dichotomy of 
those who know and those who do not 
know that the teacher will be justified 
in occupying the former with profitable 
activities of a different kind while assist- 
ing the latter to recognize syllables. 

The first problem is the recognition 
of vowels as opposed to consonants, 
having the students underline the vowels 
in words. The next is the ability to hear 
which of the vowels is sounded and which 
is not. The word have has one sounded 
vowel, a, and one silent vowel, e. Since 
the number of syllables in a word is de- 
termined by the number of vowel sounds, 
have has only one syllable, that created 
by the sounded a. 

Students should be given opportunity 


‘to find the sounded vowels in words 


that are strange to them and to decide 
how many syllables the words have. 
They should learn that 07 presents one 
sound even though the two vowels con- 
tribute to a combined sound. ‘They 
should learn that ai, ea, ie, ow (as in 
show) have one sound because one of the 
vowels is silent (the z in ¢ail is silent, for 
instance). They should check their solu- 
tions with the divisions of the word in 
the dictionary. 

Following this, they should learn to 
apply to short, known words the rules 
governing syllabication. The rules gov- 
erning compounds and suffixed words 
or prefixed words are probably the easi- 
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est for a start; then the double consonant 
words (/et-ter), and the two different con- 
sonants which do not form a new sound 
(hel-met). Words like la-bor may be next. 
In each case, the rule should be dis- 
covered by the students (not decreed by 
the teacher) through observation of the 
dictionary divisions of words of like pat- 
tern, expressed in the students’ own best 
wording, and then applied. 

At this point pronunciation of the 
vowels should be treated. Students 
should notice by induction that in words 
ending with silent e preceded by a single 
vowel and consonant, the vowel usually 
has a long sound (came, broke); that a 
consonant at the end of a syllable follows 
a short vowel (cdt, /2t); that a vowel end- 
ing a syllable often has a long sound 
(la-bor, flv). By making a study of such 
words, students can prove to themselves 
that the exceptions, while numerous, do 
not render the observation entirely use- 
less. Exceptions to rules of syllabication 
and vowel sounds do, however, make 
the use of the dictionary a good thing. 
It is helpful to the teacher, too, before 
he presents words to illustrate a certain 
type of division, for sometimes a word 
selected for one rule perversely sets itself 
to following another! 

The dependence of pronunciation 
upon knowledge of vowel sounds requires 
the student to know something of them. 
If the student does not know vowel 
sounds, he can learn them on a self-re- 
specting level by work with the pronun- 
ciation key in the dictionary, finding 
words like the words in the key, pro- 
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nouncing them according to the key, 
and marking them with the proper dia- 
critical marks. Students can try their 
words out on other students in the class 
who can profit by the experience. They 
can make their own collection of words 
which follow the key words in vowel 
sound. 

Of course, there are matters of accent 
which are helpful, also. By induction, the 
student can find that the root of a word, 
rather than prefix or suffix, is usually ac- 
cented; that otherwise a two-syllable 
word is often accented on the first syl- 
lable; that words of four or more syl- 
lables are often accented on two syl- 
lables, lightly on one and more heavily 
on the other. 

It is desirable in initiating all these 
learnings to work with words that follow 
the rules to be illustrated and that il- 
lustrate the rules simply without involv- 
ing other problems. Once understanding 
is followed by confidence, the students 
can endure the disappointment of an oc- 
casional exception and can begin to en- 
joy harder problems. They can begin to 
submit to their classmates sentences con- 
taining complicated, unfamiliar words 
for their solution. 

It is hoped that the point of view to- 
ward word analysis has been well con- 
veyed: that it is a definite aid to students 
but that it is not an end it itself. As only 
a means to more efficiency in reading, 
it should be presented as secondary and 
relative to the reading activities of high 
school students. 
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Developing Oral Communication Skills 


A COMMITTEE of English teachers spent 
the school year 1949-50 working on 
a problem which had evolved from the 
thinking of the English department at 
their September 1-2, 1949, workshop— 
to find a place in the present setup of 
six semesters of English for one semester 
of emphasis in speech training. The stu- 
dents became co-workers on the prob- 
lem, pointing out what they thought 
their oral communication needs were and 
what kinds of situations they believed to 
be typical ones in which they felt in- 
adequate. The committee also studied 
the [Illinois State School Curriculum 
Program ‘Basic Studies” for references 
to oral communication difficulties. In 
September, 1950, a tryout of the course 
was initiated in the sophomore year. 
Students in the classes are continuing 
the analysis of their own needs and in- 
terests which seem significant to them. 
The instructors of the course meet fre- 
quently and continue the work on com- 
mon problems as they arise. 

Teachers with speech training have 
taught this course thus far, for it is 
deemed advisable to utilize such special 
training to meet the speech problems and 
those of adjustment, especially during 
the charting phase of such a program. 


t Abri.'ge | from a report bv teachers in the Eng- 
lish department of Joliet (Ill.) Township High 
School: Catherine E. A: ler (Head), Paul Johnson, 
Robert Johnston, Erma Smith, Catherine Smith, 
Miriam Manchester, Helen Little, Frances Nelsen, 
an.| Christine Bunch. The five first named taught 
the sections in the trvout. 

Advisers: Kar] Robinson and W. G. Brink, 
Northwestern University; Victor M. Houston, 
Illinois State Normal University; Mr. Cherry, assist- 
ant superintendent, and Mr. Stallman, principal, of 
Joliet Township High School. 
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Now that the prograin has been ini- 
tiated and tried, other English teachers 
are in charge of some sections, although 
generally the course will remain in the 
hands of those trained in speech. 

The sections which follow tell how 
individual teachers worked with classes 
to implement a program emphasizing 
oral communication. 


ORIENTATION | 

A typical activity in the orientation 
phase of this course, especially in a 
school of our size, was the introduction 
of each student in class. The fact that 
few students within a class were ac- 
quainted made the need very apparent 
where group relationships were to be 
emphasized. Students immediately 
sensed this need, and most had an innate 
curiosity to know more about their 
neighbors. First, pairs of students inter- 
viewed each other; this called for teach- 
er contribution, reading, or class dis- 


cussion about the techniques of inter- 


viewing. Following such a period of inter- 
viewing each student gave a speech of 
introduction about his interviewee; this 
performance phase of the activity gave 
rise to the need for knowing how to con- 
struct such a speech. Usually it seemed 
best to have such performances while 
the group was seated in a circle of chairs 
or while the student was standing at his 
desk rather than speaking from a plat- 
form. Teachers always sat with the 
class as a member during any speech or 
demonstration. These procedures added 
to the informality of the situation and 
made the ice-breaking easier. The ob- 
jectives thus accomplished were as fol- 
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lows: the class members became some- 
what acquainted, the techniques of inter- 
viewing were learned, the construction 
of an introductory speech was under- 
stood, and progress toward self-confi- 
dence in communication was made. 
Evaluation at this early stage consisted 
of teacher and/or class discussion of the 
general performance of the class rather 
than of individuals. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


As it was previously decided that 
classroom policies and course content 
and procedures should be determined 
by the classes, it soon became apparent 
to the students that they must organize. 
Thus a unit in parliamentary procedure 
often became one of the first units of 
study. 

Among the methods which proved sat- 
isfactory was one in which each student 
acted as chairman of the group for the 
discussion of one motion and in his turn 
was responsible for making and start- 
ing the discussion of a motion. The mo- 
tions concerned the class, the school, and 
the community and so were within the 
scope of interest of the class. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets furnished information 
on how to amend, postpone, stop de- 
bate, correct mistakes, and use other 
necessary parliamentary techniques. 
Most groups drew up a constitution and 
elected officers. This brought about a 
detailed study of constitution writing, 
duties of officers, the writing of minutes, 
the making of reports, voting methods, 
and the responsibilities of members in 
a democratic organization. The need for 
analyzing a question for discussion pur- 
poses soon became evident, so each mo- 
tion-maker made a brief showing the 
need for something to be done, explained 
his plan, and showed that it would be 
practicable and beneficial. From time 
to time the group evaluated its progress, 


pointing out where time was wasted or 
issues were evaded. Not only did this 
unit develop skill in parliamentary pro- 
cedure but it led to the discovery of 
many speech needs which were listed 
for future reference. Requests for special 
information for outside organizations to 
which the students belonged and reports 
from sponsors of those organizations 
pointed to the fact that many students 
were putting their newly gained skills 
to practical use. 


SOCIAL AND BUSINESS USAGES 


Many felt needs, as expressed by stu- 
dents, are related to the problem of 
getting along with other people in social 
and business situations. 

Three etiquette books, written in a 
style suitable for high school students, 
were made available for individual study 
and as source material for a series of 
group discussions. In order to cover al! 
recognized phases of the subject, the 
class was divided into five groups. Each 
group presented a panel discussion on 
a chosen broad topic, such as social poise, 
manners at home and at school, manners 
in public places, manners at social affairs, 
and manners in business. In group con- 
ferences the general topic was divided 
for individual study. On a specified day 
members of the panel sat at the front of 
the |room. A selected chairman intro- 
duced the speakers and directed the 
question period which followed. After 
each group report, volunteers sometimes 
gave informal dramatizatiors of the 
wrong and the right way to handle 
typical problems in real-life situations. 
This series of discussions and dramati- 
zations was followed by the showing of 
correlated filmstrips. 

Students found they had more poise 
and were better prepared to answer 
questions if they had read the books 
carefully. They found that the more 
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effective speakers did not have too much 
in their notes but made eye contact with 
the audience. Many personal problems 
were introduced during the question 
period and frank replies were given. 
Students enjoyed seeing their classmates 
acting out situations and were amused 
at the mistakes made in the dramatiza- 
tions of the “wrong way.” Those acting 
adult parts, as fathers, teachers, or em- 
ployers, gained insight and understand- 
ing of attitudes other than their own. 
The class spirit noticeably improved af- 
ter this unit with its focus on courtesy. 
Having completed the above experience, 
some classes wanted more work in group 
discussion or pantomime. Others pre- 
ferred more emphasis on voice or pos- 
ture. Usually the group reports were 
followed by dramatizations in twos of 
telephone conversations and introduc- 
tions in common life-situations. 

Students commented that the drama- 
tizations and filmstrips made them see 
“how silly they looked when they did 
the wrong thing.’ Running comments 
in the teacher’s record book showed 
individual progress at this point and 
were used for reference later. Questions 
students asked of the discussion groups 
pointed out inaccuracies and omissions. 
Sometimes, teacher-led comments cen- 
tered around who did best and why he 
was successful or what were strengths 
and weaknesses of the chairman or of the 
group as a whole. Comments on the 
dramatizations included ability to forget 
one’s self and enter into the situation, 
adequate presentation of each charac- 
ter’s point of view, story interest, and 
teamwork. 


DISCUSSION 


Discussion as an activity arose from 
numerous needs or interests. As an 
example, the debate of a motion pre- 
sented during parliamentary procedure 


sometimes indicated the need for more 
information before a conclusion could 
be reached. The consequent referral to 
a committee necessitated the under- 
standing of discussion techniques to be 
used either in a closed committee meet- 
ing or in a public committee discussion. 
A platform speech by one of the students 
sometimes stimulated interest that led 
to a classroom or group discussion 
wherein other viewpoints were contrib- 
uted. On some occasions a newsworthy 
event, such as MacArthur’s removal 
from command, captivated the students’ 
interest to such a degree that discussion 
was almost inevitable. In each situation 
mentioned, or in any other, the tech- 
niques of getting material, organizing 
material, and taking part in a discussion 
were learned. The objectives accom- 
plished varied according to the situation, 
although there were many that were 
quite common to all situations. Where 
the true spirit of discussion was ac- 
cepted, open-mindedness and straight 
thinking were encouraged. Methods of 
gathering accurate information were 
practiced. Co-operation in group. work 
was fostered. The understanding of a 
coherent and logical organization of 
ideas was developed. Skill used in the 
roles of the chairman and participants 
was practiced. The opportunity for 
effective communication and improved 
speech habits was provided. An effective 
evaluation of the discussion activity was 
directed at each of these objectives. 
The ideal stimulus for a discussion 
was a spontaneously expressed interest 
on the part of the students. For example, 
on the day following MacArthur’s re- 
moval from command in Korea, a class 
asked to discuss that subject. The teach- 
er felt this was too good an opportunity 
to waste. The class had not considered 
the technique of discussion previously, 
and the teacher ‘was certain that if the 
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subject were postponed while the class 
read and learned about panel discussion 
the opportune moment would have fled. 
By mutual consent the students agreed 
that the teacher could best fill the role 
of chairman. Using the subject of their 
choice, the teacher then proceeded to 
demonstrate the qualities and duties 
of a discussion chairman, an acceptable 
organization of the subject matter, as 
well as any other aspect of discussion 
technique that offered itself for observa- 
tion. The objectives of this procedure 
were to vitalize textbook material and 
to offer it at the level of student partici- 
pation. Even at the completion of this 
elementary performance the students 
were ready to evaluate. On the basis of 
principles pointed up in the demonstra- 
tion, they were only too ready to criti- 
cize the performance of their instructor. 

Since the ideal stimulus for discussion 
did not always ‘‘pop up”’ when needed, 
it was sometimes necessary to uncover 
needs and interests that could be utilized. 
The students were asked to compile a 
list of subjects or situations which con- 
cerned them directly and which could 
be adapted to discussion use. The results 
were varied yet not greatly different 
from a list that the teacher might have 
prepared: school spirit, atomic bomb, 
shorter school days, homework, dating, 
local recreational needs, eighteen-year- 
old draft, legalized gambling. These lists 
were compiled on the blackboard from 
suggestions the students brought to class. 

After discussion subjects were select- 
ed, the inevitable question asked was, 
“What information should we present?” 
This question was partially answered by 
the submission of the questions by the 
other members of the class. These ques- 
tions formed the core of the material to 
be covered. 

When the group members begin to ask, 


“Where can we get the answers to the 


questions?” the teacher needed to sug- 
gest ways to analyze the problem. This 
was done by teacher contribution, al- 
though a capable and discerning student 
could have presented the fundamentals 
for a brief or outline. Such an outline 
should contain the following: definition 
of the problem; analysis of the problem 
—its causes, charges against the present 
situation, its accomplishments; possible 
solutions—their practicality, their de- 
sirability, their benefits; conclusions as 
to methods of putting the solution into 
effect. Not only were the students made 
aware of the need for a complete analysis 
of the problem but they became ac- 
quainted with the types of evidence and 
argument that could be used to come to 
fair decisions. At this level it was better 
to stress the simpler and more accessible 
types of evidence such as personal ex- 
perience, example, analogy, and statistics 
so as not to stifle interest that was con- 
tinuously growing. Here, the need for 
instruction in library research was point- 
ed up. Students went to the library and 
reported back that they could find noth- 
ing there. At this point the class librar- 
ian brought to class from the library vari- 
ous reference works that could be used. 
The school librarian was called in for 
information on the general problem and 
to help with specific problems. In still 
other classes the teacher took the re- 
sponsibility to present library instruction 
and to bring the students to the library 
for guided experience. 

Without exception the need for co- 
operative planning during the class 
period was expressed. This definitely 
called for instruction in the art of efficient 
committee work. This was accomplished 
by classroom discussion and reading, 
with the teacher as a guide. Two or 
three such sessions of well-planned com- 
mittee work plus an adequate amount of 
time for individual preparation, and the 
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groups were ready for group performance. 
It was important that the objectives at 
this stage of planning be definite, not 
haphazard. Students were made to rec- 
ognize that there is a proper way to work 
in committees; they learned the value of 
co-operativeness. Nor was evaluation 
neglected. Since the teacher could not 
sit in on each group, the students would 
be encouraged to locate the defects 
within their group work and to suggest 
ways of improving them. 

When the groups had answers to the 
questions and had crystallized their 
ideas sufficiently to discuss them, they 
were ready to perform. The desire to 
communicate the ideas was there. A 
chairman introduced and directed the 
discussion and saw to it that the physical 
arrangement was set. The form of the 
discussion varied, but it often concluded 
with a forum. The chief objectives of 
this performance were effective commu- 
nication, critical thinking, co-operative 
and courteous participation, and vital 
leadership. The best form of evaluation 
was perhaps the discussion itself, al- 
though supplementary written evalua- 
tions by both students and_ teacher 
served good purposes. These objectives 
were keys to evaluation: Effective com- 
munication: Was the speaker heard and 
understood? Did he speak to his audi- 
ence? Did he avoid nervous mannerisms? 
etc. Critical thinking: Was the organi- 
zation clear? Was there a distinction be- 
tween opinion and fact? Was there suf- 
ficient fact presented? etc. Individual 
participation: Did the member monopo- 
lize the time? Did the speaker use tact 
and avoid argument? etc. Leadership: 
Did the chairman have an adequate 
knowledge? Did the chairman stimulate 
contributions? Was the chairman neu- 
tral? etc. 


ORAL READING 


Early in the semester tape recordings 
were made in each class. In most classes 
the students read a short selection for the 
recording. With the help of the teacher 
each student made a list of his own par- 
ticular voice and speech problems. A 
need for more volume, better tone, and 
more melody was almost universal. Some 
discovered they had unpleasant vocal 
qualities and poor articulation. In almost 
all cases the recordings furnished in- 
centive for improving voice and reading 
techniques. 

Those students with most serious de- 
fects were referred to the speech cor- 
rectionist. Others with lesser defects 
were given voice and articulation drills 
by the classroom teacher. 

A period of reading in class followed. 
Selections for reading were chosen by 
the students. In some classes the chairs 
were arranged in circles and the readers 
remained seated for the first perform- 
ance. Good reading was analyzed by 
the group, and some definite pointers 
for more effective oral reading tech- 
niques were decided on. Some of these 
were: (1) understanding the selection, 
its central theme and mood; (2) talking 
from the script in a simple, direct, 
and sincere manner; (3) creating sense 
images. 


INDIVIDUAL SPEECHES 


Advance surveys of English classes re- 
vealed that practically all students ad- 
mitted the need for better speech con- 
struction and delivery. Since students 
apparently felt the need, the teacher’s 
problem was to provide a proper mo- 
tivating force in situations as lifelike 
as possible. 

One teacher found that personal ex- 
perience talks developed naturally from 
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introductory speeches made during the 
orientation period. As often as possible 
individual speeches were by-products 
of other projects. For example, in the 
study of parliamentary procedure stu- 
dents investigated and reported upon 
different kinds of motions. Committees 
met, and reports were brought back. 
Speeches of explanation preceded prose 
or poems read to the class. 

In some classes students ‘‘gave speech- 
es about speeches.’ Students investi- 
gated different types of speeches (wel- 
come, farewell, sales talk, book review, 
etc.) and gave a talk to the class explain- 
ing the characteristics of one of the 
speech types and then presented the 
actual speech. Other speeches were given 
explaining such things as the character- 
istics of appropriate bodily action and a 
pleasant speaking voice. Students were 
learning, simultaneously, methods of re- 
search and vital speech information as 
well as practice in speech presentation. 
The student learned that the most im- 
portant aspect of any speech was the 
content, or the information he had to 
impart, and that delivery was important 
only in so far as it added to or detracted 
from the main objective. In the light of 
that thesis, speech construction was 
studied and outlines were required of 
prospective speech makers. Sometimes, 
to test construction of speeches and 
listening aptitude of the audience, stu- 
dents decided to make outlines of the 
speeches to which they were listening. 

Individual speeches of personal ad- 
vocacy required a knowledge and use of 
forms of support. Some classes decided 
that while they were listening they 
should try to list all forms of support 
used by the speaker. This tested not only 
alertness to their use but also ability to 
detect their use. Sometimes a speaker 


was asked to state his objective in ad- 
vance. Following the speech, the class 
then discussed or noted how well he had 
achieved his goal. 

Most speech classes felt that several 
short speeches were better than a few 
long ones. One thing at a time was 
stressed, with each student working on 
his own problem or problems. Although 
impromptu speeches were sometimes 
given for practice in thinking on feet, 
extemporaneous speaking was stressed 
and memorization of speeches discour- 
aged. Notes were allowed at the begin- 
ning of the semester, but students en- 
couraged each other to abandon them as 
a “prop.”’ Word limits were sometimes 
put on notes. 

Although evaluation ordinarily came 
at the end of a speech, a spot check on 
rate, posture, eye contact, etc., was 
sometimes advantageously made during 
the speech. A student had to be conscious 
of a fault before he could eliminate it. 
Sometimes a prearranged signal was used. 
For example, a student with a “‘d’’ or 
“t” substitution for a “‘th’’ might be 
warned with a snap of the fingers. 

In another class students kept a record 
of the “‘stopgaps’”’ and grammatical er- 
rors. From the record each student could 
see if he was conquering that particular 
distraction. One teacher kept in his grade 
book a running record in abbreviated 
form of each pupil’s progress. 

Evaluatory comment from the class 
was kept under close guidance until 
students showed that they understood 
the elements of judicious and construc- 
tive criticism. This developed through 
class discussion as well as oral and writ- 
ten critiques from the teacher. Although 
general criticism from classmates in- 
variably carried more weight than teach- 
er comment, very personal criticism 
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was saved for teacher-pupil interviews. 
Praise was the keynote, however small 
the effort. 

The tape recorder proved to be one of 
the very best evaluating devices for the 
pupil himself. Hearing himself brought 
him objectivity. Few written tests were 
given. The semester final was an im- 


SOME MATERIALS USED IN 


BOOKS 


ALLEN and Bricos, Behave Yourself. Lippin- 
cott. 

BrERY, Manners Made Easy. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

Brun er, Outline of Suggestions for High School 
Teachers of Speech and Oral English. Allen 
Press. 

Borcuers, Living Speech. Rev. ed. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

CARLILE, 38 Basic Speech Experiences: A Guide 
for Student and Teacher. Pocatello, Idaho: 
Student Book Store, Idaho State College. 

Huston and SANDBERG, Everyday Business 
Speech, Prentice-Hall. 

Srurcis, Standard Code of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Watrcn, Successful Devices in Oral English. 
Portland, Me.: J. W. Walch (Box 66). 


PAMPHLETS 


Make Youth Discussion Conscious. Junior Town 
Meeting League. 

Teaching Controversial Issues. Junior Town 
Meeting League. 

Parliamentary Procedure. Prepared by Creative 
Graphics, University of Denver, in co-opera- 
tion with the School of Speech. Denver: 
University of Denver Press, 1950. 

Suggestions for F.ffective Group Discussion. Home 
Economics Education, Misc. Home Eco- 
nomics, No. 3, July, 1950. Springfield: State 
of Illinois Board for Vocational Education. 


promptu speech with subjects chosen 
from classwork studied during the se- 
mester. 

Teachers are convinced that the course 
has been able to get at many of the basic 
needs of the pupils. They are satisfied 
that they are going in the right direction 
to solve a perennially difficult problem. 


ENGLISH III AND IV SPEECH 


Suggestions for Discussion Group Members 
(DN-1). 

Suggestions for Group Discussion Leaders 
(DN-2). 

Suggestions for Panel Discussions (DN-4). 


These may be secured from the U.S. Denart- 
ment of Agriculture, Extension Service Litera- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 


FILMS 


Improve Your Pronunciation 
Describing an Incident 
Friendship Begins at Home 
Dating Do’s and Don’ts 
Learning from Class Discussion 
How To Judge Authorities 
Speech—Function of Gesture 


These films are available from Ideal Pictures 
Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago, 1, Ill. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Away from Harm 
Developing Social Maturity 
Perfect Party 
Public Appearance 
Table Setting 

These filmstrips are available from McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

MIMEOGRAPHED SHEETS 


Additional materials organized by the teachers 
of the class. 
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Adventure in Sensibility 


ROSEMARY S. DONAHUE’ 


I x an effort to avoid being “old-hat,” I 
think we sometimes ignore sensible ele- 
ments in the more traditional methods of 
teaching. Like almost everyone else, I 
have shunned for years the idea of teach- 
ing literature to young students from the 
“historical viewpoint.”’ Nevertheless, I 
have long been observing a difficulty my 
students have in reading stories of the 
Romantic era. Although they are in- 
trigued by plot and situation, they are 
puzzled by the characters of these books, 
because they are so different from people 
of today. Jane Eyre and Wuthering 
Heights are continually at the top of my 
ninth-grade list of “‘best sellers’ for girls. 
Yet little girls no longer palpitate, as 
their grandmothers did, when Rochester 
clenches his teeth or Heathcliff broods in 
mysterious silence; they are more in- 
clined to giggle. And although boys still 
thrill to the clashing of sword on targe in 
the Lady of the Lake, and to Roderick’s 
revealing his identity to Fitzjames in the 
narrow pass below Benledi, they have, 
alas, been known to refer to the too-per- 
fect Ellen Douglas as ‘“Tugboat Annie.” 
In poetry the limited comprehension ex- 
tends beyond the characters. Last year 
a group of ninth-graders were frankly 
dissatisfied with the Ancient Mariner. 
“Yes,” they agreed, ‘the word pictures 
were beautiful, but what was it meant to 
be-—a ghost story? Not a very good one, 
surely.” 

After thinking about these and similar 
reactions, I wondered seriously if it 
would not increase the young student’s 

' Bedford-Rippowam School, Bedford, N.Y. 


comprehension, and hence his emotional 
response, if he could see these stories as 
an expression of the age in which they 
were written, instead of trying to place 
them against a twentieth-century back- 
drop. We prepare the city-born six-year- 
old to read a story about the seashore by 
taking him first to the water’s edge, so he 
can gain experiential knowledge of gulls, 
sailboats, and seashells. Then the words 
he reads in his story convey a meaning to 
him. Must there not be a “‘reading-readi- 
ness”’ program at a higher level in prepa- 
ration for the reading of literature of a 
past age? Our alternative is to limit our 
students to writers of our own day, a 
procedure’ that has two obvious disad- 
vantages.:Such students have little re- 
spect for the traditions that have made 
us what we are—hardly an adequate 
preparation for life in today’s world. 
They are also limited in the amount of 
contemporary literature they can under- 
stand. What adult reader, for instance, 
can comprehend the poetry of T.S. Eliot, 
W. H. Auden, or Robert Lowell without 
having read widely in the literature of 
the past? 

This year seemed a good time for me 
to experiment with an advanced ‘“‘read- 
ing-readiness”” program, since I had 
been assigned, for four periods a week, 
a class of ninth-grade girls whose read- 
ing scores ranged from 10.4 to 13.7. 
Furthermore, I was obliged to teach 
them only literature, since they were pur- 
suing the more irksome branches of the 
language arts in another class. Even 
though such ideal conditions rarely ex- 
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ist in a ninth grade, I think our approach 
to literature in this class might be worth 
repeating in a tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grade. 

Of course we used no such formal ter- 
minology as “literary history.”” We sim- 
ply began by talking about fashions. Fash- 
ions change in clothes, in letter-writing, 
in table manners. Fashions even change 
in the realm of the emotions. The sort of 
thing that makes people laugh or cry in 
a given age depends usually upon the set 
of experiences that particular genera- 
tion has had. This is reflected in the 
literature of the period. Obviously, in the 
romantic days of the Bronté sisters and 
Sir Walter Scott, and even in the time of 
Charles Dickens, men and women re- 
acted differently to one another and to 
life from the way they do today. The 
class could furnish numerous examples 
from the novels we were reading by 
these authors. J next pointed out that the 
emotional reaction of men and women 
was not the only characteristic of the 
literature of this period. Would the class 
be interested in finding out other aspects 
of the Romantic era? The class was. So 
we proceeded to embark on a research 
project, employing the usual methods. 
We formed committees to look up vari- 
ous aspects of the subject, reserved a 
shelf of books in the library, took notes, 
and then organized our notes in oral and 
written reports. 

However valuable these activities, I 
think the class really gained more from 
an informal extension of the subject of 
literary fashions throughout the year. 
Like the making of good butter, such 
ideas require slow, steady, and continu- 
ous churning before they can be said to 
“set.’’ So we took time to contrast Jane 
Austen’s reticence in Pride and Prejudice 
with the florid “‘spilling-over’’ of the Ro- 
mantics. We also noticed that, although 
she was concerned with the minutiae of 


life, she did not stress the kind of ugly 
details we found in Ethan Frome. We 
“dipped into” the Zliad and the Odyssey, 
even into Paradise Lost, and read all of 
Sohrab and Rustum. We noticed many 
differences in the style of theepic from 
the poetic style of Longfellow, Poe, and 
Scott, and we contrasted these, in turn, 
with Carl Sandburg. There were times 
when John Masefield and Robert Frost 
had us stumped. They were contempo- 
raries and ought to be “‘realistic,’’ but 
sometimes they sounded ‘‘Romantic.”’ 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Merchant of Venice brought in a new 
period. Even though we had thrilled 
earlier in the year to Sydney Carton’s 
sacrifice, and to the girl who inspired it, 
we changed our minds when we saw how 
Portia handled a trial, rescuing her man 
single-handed. We felt that we would 
have done things that way, instead of 
swooning like Lucy. Since we had read 
Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen 
the preceding year, we were quick to see 
who set the fashion for women’s behavior 
in Shakespeare’s day. 

Of course we would have had a dull 
class indeed if we limited our discussion 
to literary fashions, but I was impressed 
with the continued enthusiasm for the 
subject. However lively our arguments 
about social conditions in Dickens’ Eng- 
land, or about racial prejudice in Shake- 
speare’s day and in our own, we were 
always ready to devote a few moments 
to discovering the Romantic or realistic 
touches in a work of art. 

By spring another opportunity had 
presented itself to continue the “churn- 
ing”’ process. The girls were clamoring to 
dramatize for a school assembly parts of 
some of the books we had read. I sug- 
gested that it would be more impressive 
if we had a “motif.” Why not select one 
kind of literature and use our dramatiza- 
tions to illustrate different phases of it? 
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Since we had already done so much work 
with the Romantic period, we decided to 
build our program around it. Then came 
the horrible recollection that our audi- 
ence would be comprised of children from 
Grades IV through VIII. How could we 
write a script that everyone would under- 
stand? It was apparent that we were 
facing a more difficult version of the old 
exposition assignment: “Explain how to 
make a model airplane in terms your 
younger brother or sister can under- 
stand.’’ However, we formed committees 
and willingly slaved for a week on the 
task, finally emerging with an acceptable 
script. We were gratified when our pro- 
gram received the rapt attention of some 
children as immature as fifth grade, while 
the rest of the audience were at least 
awed inte silence by the flow of unfa- 
miliar language in our scenes. 

Because of my informal, ‘‘feeling-my- 
way”’ approach to the problem, I cannot 
offer scientifically tabulated results. To 
be sure, in May the class attained grati- 
fyingly high percentiles on the Coopera- 
tive Literary Comprehension and Ap- 
preciation Test, Provisional Form T 
(American Council on Education, 1943). 


As I had no control group, however, I 
cannot tell whether this was due to the 
class’s new approach to reading or to the 
extensive individualized reading they 
had been doing outside of class, I can 
vouch, however, for the class’s unbound- 
ed enthusiasm for the method. They 
thought their final examination ‘very 
easy” and “great fun” because half of it 
was devoted to eight passages of poetry 
they had never read before, which they 
were asked to label “Romantic,” 
or “realistic’’ and give their reasons. 

I feel, too, that their awareness of 
changes in ideas and sensibility will help 
them toward a better understanding of 
music and art and could be put to use by 
a future social studies teacher in explain- 
ing the background of our present politi- 
cal ideas and institutions. 

As I expect to bump back to earth 


. next year and return to my classes in re- 


medial reading, I pass on these experi- 
ences for the consideration of teachers of. 
older children. I am, however, at present 
so buoyed up by the year’s results as to 
hope the plan may, at a future date, be 
tailored to the needs of a more average 
ninth grade. 


Citizenship Education in the English Program 


DAVID D. HUME’ 


Goon citizenship in a democratic com- 
munity is one of the first goals of 
American education. Good citizenship 
is a way of acting, and the teacher of 
English, or of language and communica- 
tion arts, has a large and important role 
to play in training boys and girls to be 
more active, better informed, and more 
loyal citizens. Teachers of journalism and 
dramatic arts, or of literature and crea- 
t Teachers College, Columbia University. 


tive writing, can give their students 
opportunities to behave in a context of 
citizenship, to practice the discharge of 
its rights and responsibilities. In working 
toward better citizenship in the schools 
of the country, the classroom becomes 
a laboratory for the community and the 
community a laboratory for the nation. 

An example of this type of “Labora- 
tory Practice” took place at the Colum- 
bia High School, South Orange, New 
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Jersey, where twelfth-grade students 
accepted a specific “budget of power” 
from the school librarians and adminis- 
tration. The student group was char- 
tered to spend a certain amount of money 
for the purchase of books for the school 
library on the condition that they should 
satisfy the tastes of the entire student 
body in making their selection. The 
class split up into committees to carry 
out the various parts of the Laboratory 
Practice. One group made up a ques- 
tionnaire listing reading tastes and rec- 
ommendations for additions to the 
existing collection of books and had it 
filled out by every student in the school. 
Another group drew up lists of criteria 
from which a screening process for selec- 
tion of books could be formulated. An- 
other group visited the libraries of schools 
in neighboring communities and deter- 
mined the patterns of book collection as 
wellas frequency of use there. Stillanother 
group worked with the public library and 
determined how the ‘‘taxpayer’s dollar’’ 
was spent for books, pamphlets, records, 
and magazines. Finally, all the commit- 
tees came together, made joint reports, 
and chose from the list of books sug- 
gested by the student body as many as 
they could buy within the amount of 
money allotted to them. The books were 
bought, unpacked, shelved, and cata- 
logued by the students; and, after they 
were placed in the library, the students 
prepared short reviews to be delivered 
orally in a free period to any students 
who cared to attend. The reviews were 
well attended, some of the titles selected 
developed long waiting lists, and all were 
in brisk circulation. The school librarians 
liked the project so well that they ex- 
pressed a desire to have it repeated next 
year. 

But this is not all that happened. With 
real money to use, real books to buy, and 
rea] tastes of their fellow-students to 


satisfy, the students in the experimental 
class went through an intensive expe- 
rience in discharging a public responsi- 
bility, in deciding a course of action by 
committee activity and majority opin- 
ion, in providing for the rights of mi- 
norities in decision, in delegating jobs 
to each other, and in carrying a group 
enterprise through to a conclusion. These 
activities are the activities of citizen- 
ship. They are bound up in the essential 
participation in public decision that is 
the primary responsibility and right of 
citizens. 

Another example of the Laboratory 
Practice approach to citizenship educa- 
tion was provided by a journalism class 
which took the responsibility of running 
their school newspaper on a “budget of 
power.” The faculty adviser of this news- 
paper became a consultant, and the en- 
tire editorial policy of the paper was de- 
cided and executed by the students. The 
“budget of power” agreement specified 
that abuse of this authority could result 
in a revocation of the agreement, but 
the students accepted the responsibility 
that goes with freedom of the press and 
put out a successful newspaper. 

Once during the year the student 
editor printed an editorial which aroused 
some strong faculty objections. The ad- 
viser and the principal, however, al- 
lowed the incident to pass over without 
mention. Several days later the editor 
came to the principal and asked his ad- 
vice on avoiding such unpleasantness in 
the future. Both the adviser and the 
principal felt that, having been given the 
opportunity to make a mistake and rec- 
tify it, the editors of the newspaper had 
learned an invaluable lesson in the re- 
sponsibility of the free press. For the 
rest of the year the editorial policy of the 
paper was vigorous but sensitive to the 
demands of discretion. 

In both of these activities the students 
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were given large measures of responsi- 
bility and allowed to make mistakes, 
much as they make mistakes in English, 
mathematics, or any other part of the 
school curriculum. But, when they acted 
in real situations and carried them 
through to a conclusion, the students 
were given an opportunity to learn how 
to be active citizens, an opportunity 
which classroom work seldom affords 
them. 

These Laboratory Practices in citizen- 
ship education are examples of the work 
being done by the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The activities described 
above were carried out by members of 
a group of ten pilot teachers? who came 
to the Citizenship Education Project in 
the fall of 1950 to outlineplans for enrich- 
ing the language and communication 
arts program with activities designed to 
make better citizens while at the same 
time doing a better job of teaching the 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 

The planning teachers tried to con- 
sider the problems of citizenship in a 
comprehensive way. Taking as a defi- 
nition of a desirable citizen ‘one who 


2 The members of the group of teachers were as 
follows: Miss Grace Alexander, Columbia High 
School, South Orange, N.J.; Miss Catherine Atwan, 
Manhasset High School, Manhasset, N.Y.; Miss 
V. Louise Higgins, Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn.; Mr. Kenneth Hocker, Steelton High School, 
Steelton, Pa.; Miss Mildred LaRue, Maplewood 
Junior High School, Maplewood, N.J.; Miss Mary 
McDonough, Pearl River School, Pearl River, N.Y.; 
Miss Gladys Mansir, Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn.; Miss Mildred Matier, Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg, Va.; Mr. Vernon Sanders, 
Bronxville High School, Bronxville, N.Y.; and 
Mrs. Olive Weeks, Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady, N.Y. The author served as group 
leader of the planning sessions and later as co- 
ordinator of the program. Professor Lennox Grey, 
chairman of the Department of Teaching of English 
and Foreign Languages, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and First Vice-President, NCTE, 
served as special consultant to the group. 


understands the character of a free so- 
ciety and acts so as to sustain and im- 


‘prove it,” they spelled out their ideas. 


The citizen has certain legal status, 
certain obligations to himself and his 
society, and he is provided with cer- 
tain opportunities by that society. He 
must be well informed and loyal, but 
most of all he must act. The actions 
which will sustain and improve his so- 
ciety must be directed through the chan- 
nels of popular government to effect the 
decisions which his society must make. 
He must act as a strong and constructive 
member of his family, his immediate 
social community, and the larger con- 
text which contains them. His actions 
must help eliminate the bad and promote 
the good in our social structure, our 
economic system, and our use of both 
human and natural resources. And in 
doing all these things he must use the 
communication which makes them pos- 
sible with an understanding of its nature 
as a symbolic process subject to danger- 
ously and wonderfully variable inter- 
pretations; with an effectiveness (based 
on an understanding of his audience) 
that will strengthen the community; and 
with a responsible regard for honesty of 
presentation, slander, smear, gossip, 
and defamation. 

These and other vitally important 
principles of a free society were included 
in the list of ‘Premises in the Tradition 
of Liberty” which the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project had developed for use by 
teachers in all courses of the school 
curriculum. Having thus set a rationale 
under their feet, the planning teachers 
got to work searching out Laboratory 
Practices to exemplify these key ideas. 

But the sort of Laboratory Practice 
described above cannot do the whole job 
of citizenship education. Direct expe- 
rience must be enlarged by reading and 
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discussion to enable a student to cope 
with the complexities of society. In this 
area the teacher of English or of com- 
munication arts can make perhaps his 
largest contribution. Works of literature, 
magazines, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision shows, and dramatic works both 
read and performed can bring to the 
student a wealth of vicarious experience 
which can enrich the learning experiences 
of citizenship which Laboratory Prac- 
tices provide. 

Taking the concepts of the ‘Premises 
in the Tradition of Liberty” as a guide 
to selection, the planning teachers drew 
up a list of works to be annotated for 
use with the Laboratory Practices they 
had planned. Some hundred titles were 
carefully annotated with brief critical 
essays designed to bring out the primary 
concern of the book for citizenship educa- 
cation as well as relationships to the 
“Premises in the Tradition of Liberty.” 
These annotations attempt to show how 
relationships may be established be- 
tween Captains Courageous and the sort 
of citizen a student will be. They bring 
the concerns of The Grapes of Wrath into 
a focus on the policy-making right and 
responsibility of the individual citizen 
and show how the action of Johnny Tre- 
main is related to twentieth-century 
citizenship. 

The works were also annotated with 
respect to the topics in the list of ““Prem- 
ises in the Tradition of Liberty.’”’ These 
premises, such as freedom of the press or 
the belief in the importance of the indi- 
vidual, are enumerated in the text of 
each annotation as they come up in the 
work, reference in each case being made 
to other documentation of the premise 
found in the materials published by the 
Citizenship Education Project. The 
cards also make reference to the many 


traditions upon which citizenship draws, 
such as the place that a book may have 
in the tradition of Western liberalism, the 
tradition of the pioneer and individual- 
ist, or the tradition of humanitarianism 
and reform. 

The ten planning teachers followed 
this preparatory work by tryout of the 
Laboratory Practices. The Citizenship 
Education Project includes descriptions 
of these activities, the annotations, and 
organizational material in the set of 
teachers’ planning tools used by its 
co-operating schools. This set of plan- 
ning tools, fully developed for social 
studies teachers, and being given limit- 
ed trials by English teachers, consists 
of descriptions of some fifty Laboratory 
Practices, a materials card file contain- 
ing over a thousand annotations of 
works usable in the social studies, Eng- 
lish, and science fields, and an organiza- 
tion guide to facilitate their use by col- 
laborating teachers. The project is con- 
tinuing to develop more Laboratory 
Practices, prepare more annotations, and 
extend the scope of citizenship educa- 
tion into more areas of the school curric- 
ulum. The program is centered around 
the one idea that, if students have an 
opportunity to do the things which 
citizens are expected to do, if they are 
given a chance to take and delegate 
responsibility in working on an enter- 
prise of real concern to themselves and 
to their community, they will develop 
into better citizens. Preliminary evalua- 
tion of the work done in participating 
classes has shown that the method of 
the Laboratory Practice is at least as 
successful as traditional classroom exer- 
cise, and there is strong evidence to sug- 
gest that it is a superior way to train 
boys and girls to be intelligent, loyal, and 
active citizens of a free society. 
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Round Table 


NO MORE HURLY-BURLY 


“Double, double toil and trouble’’ was 
my theme song the first time I tried to teach 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. After a hurly-burly 
of groans, apathies, and dilemmas, I was 
only too glad when the Shakespeare unit 
was over and the predicate nominative re- 
sumed. 

The next semester I resolved to put the 
play across more effectively and took an in- 
ventory of my methods. Shortage of imagi- 
nation had been one of my main problems, 
I decided. In the first place, I’d tried to teach 
Macbeth with the house lights still on and 
the curtain closed. 

Though I hadn’t failed to remember that 
Macbeth is a play, written for state presenta- 
tion, I’d failed to convey this to my stu- 
dents. Instead, I'd launched a high-brow 
lecture about the Elizabethan theater which 
left me inspired and the class looking out the 
window. 

On the second round, I substituted the 
overdose of the literary with this sugges- 
tion, “If we were to see and hear the play, 
what would it be like?” Throughout the 
reading, discussion was directed to provoke 
my students’ imagination to pictures of the 
cast as flesh-and-blood characters. 

One helpful device was to have class mem- 
bers suggest actors and actresses they knew 
about for the parts. Casting Claude Rains 
as Banquo, for example, made Banquo more 
than just another name in the day’s assign- 
ment. 

To get a better picture of character types 
and changes, I asked students to try to dis- 
tinguish the various play personalities by 
imagining gestures and actions, facial ex- 
pressions, and even voice qualities of person- 
alities on an actual stage. For more effective 
impression of staging itself, I suggested they 
imagine lighting, Scenery, and sound effects. 

We began by playing imagination on the 
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opening scene. We pictured the three 
witches not in broad daylight but instead as 
dim figures, moving about in shadows, 
struck by flashes of lightning, with thunder 
crashing. We saw the witches not just stand- 
ing by a cauldron but circling it rhythmical- 
ly, their shrill voices beating time to their 
syncopated movement. 

As we proceeded with the reading, I made 
similar suggestions for emphasis of the 
stage picture. Soon the students were carry- 
ing the ball with observations of their own. 
One of the boys remarked, “They must 
have really blown the trumpets when old 
Duncan walked on stage.”’ Another referred 
to the funny staggering porter and noticed 
his lines were in prose instead of poetry. 
Several noted the significant sounding of the 
bell before the murder of Duncan. Another 
boy commented, “I bet Macduff looked sus- 
picious the morning after the murder.” 

While I was encouraging students to see 
Macbeth as a play to be staged, I constantly 
checked to see that they were following the 
plot. To do this, I decided that supervised 
reading, supplemented by written work and 
frequent testing, was the best aid for im- 
pressing details of the story. 

In my first experience I’d been so busy 
keeping track of who had memorized the 
dagger scene, I’d failed to learn whether the 
students understood why there was a dagger 
scene. At exam time I’d discovered some did 
not even realize Macbeth had murdered 
Duncan, much less understand that he 
worried about it beforehand. 

On the second teaching, I found a good 
method was to outline for the students 
what events to look for before each reading 
assignment. After we’d reviewed these 
events in the class discussion, I carefully 
checked to see that no one missed a murder. 

Another helpful aid was to require day- 
by-day written summaries of the action in 
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scenes assigned. This gave me black-and- 
white evidence that Joe did or didn’t realize 
Macbeth had seen Banquo’s ghost. 

Of course I realized that, while points of 
action in the story should be emphasized for 
the average high school student, the wealth 
of philosophical and psychological implica- 
tions can never be ignored. The defeat of 
Macbeth’s noble qualities by cruel ambition, 
the guilt complexes suffered by Lady Mac- 
beth, and Macduff’s spirit of revenge are 
dynamic elements which deserve attention. 

I found it helpful as we discussed the play 
to point out the relationship between the ac- 
tion and these philosophical significances. 
For instance, instead of simply raving about 
the “Tomorrow” soliloquy, as I assigned it 
for memorization, I tried to be sure that the 
words weren’t isolated from the rest of the 
play. 

Avoiding a gushing, “Isn’t it wonderful? 
—learn it!” I tried to explain that here were 
lines reflecting the bitterness of a man who 
had been a popular war hero and was now a 
despised tyrant. His beloved wife had just 
died, and his personal tragedy was extreme, 
when he cried, “Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow.” 

Once guided reading of the play had been 
completed, I assigned each student the 
writing of a paper designed to stress these 
“deeper’’ meanings of Shakespeare. Every 
class member chose his subject with super- 
vision, directed in consideration of his indi- 
vidual ability. Those able to grasp the 
subtler aspects wrote on such subjects as 
“The Contrast between Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth,” “Change in the Character of 
Lady Macbeth,” or ‘““Macbeth—Hero De- 
feated by Selfish Ambition.” Slower students 
wrote on less complex themes, such as 
“What Makes Macbeth a Good Detective 
Story” or “My Favorite Character in the 
Play.” 

As these papers wound up the study of 
Macbeth, my students actually expressed 
disappointment about finishing the play. I 
realized that this time my teaching had not 
been just one comedy of errors. 

Some had seen the psychological implica- 


tions. Some had felt the poetry of Shake- 
speare. Imaginations of everyone had come 
alive to the staging of a blood-curdling 
play. Mainly, the characters in Macbeth 
had become real personalities. 


ELizABETH McCDANIELS ARNOLD 


Formerly of Mrnonxk (Itt.) 


POETRY SUPERLATIVES 


It was nearing mid-term, and before my 
juniors turned from their study of American 
poetry which was written before the latter 
half of the nineteenth century I wanted 
them to review and organize the material 
they had read. For some time I had been 
seeking a plan to stimulate them; to create 
in them a real desire to reread the poems we 
had studied; to have, in short, a review. 
But none of us relished the idea of a stereo- 
typed review with its questions and an- 
swers. I was looking for something they 
would enjoy and from which, at the same 
time, they would profit. Then the seniors in 
our school unknowingly provided me with 
an idea. 

They were electing their superlatives for 
the year. They chose the prettiest girl in 
their class, the wittiest, the most dignified, 
etc. That caused me to think—why not elect 
the most beautiful poem we had studied, 
the most amusing, the most dignified? The 
list could be endless, but first I had to pre- 
sent the idea to my students and study their 
reaction. The girls in my first class took the 
idea right out of my hands. Everyone loves 
the excitement of a contest, and that is 
exactly what they saw in this election. They 
suggested their own assignment for the next 
day—to list several categories or headings 
and to write under each heading the poem of 
their choice. As they left the room, they 
could hardly wait to get started on the next 
day’s work. I was thrilled. What teacher 
wouldn’t be when her students were really 
interested and eager to carry out an assign- 
ment which was not an assignment to them 
but just fun! I suggested the idea to the 
girls in my other classes as they came into 
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my room throughout the day and was met 
by the same enthusiastic response from each 
group. 

When they arrived at class the next day, 
the pupils in one day had read more poetry 
and evaluated it than they had in several 
weeks of assignments. Then the discussions 
began! The girls read their headings and 
found that some overlapped and others re- 
peated. This called for a re-evaluation and 
more discussion. And such enthusiastic talk 
it was! Students who were afraid of the 
sound of their own voices in an ordinary 
discussion aired their views and were de- 
lighted when their classmates agreed with 
them. Each class studied the findings of the 
classes which came before them, and, after 
two or three days of talk, we set up our five 
headings—the most amusing poem, the 
saddest, the most musical, the most digni- 
fied, and the all-round favorite. 

The next step was to nominate poems 
under each heading. One class nominated, 
and the titles were written on the board. 
The next class told which nominations they 
would include and why they would eliminate 
others. Then they suggested titles of their 
own, and these were added to the ones al- 
ready chosen. This provided for more class 
conversation and for more evaluation, and 
it sent the girls back to their poems time 
and again to prove points in their discus- 
sion and to defend their choice of certain 
selections. If they had not reviewed their 
poems by this time and did not know them 
thoroughly, it certainly was not their fault, 
and all of it had been fun. I was delighted 
with their enjoyment of this activity, of 
course, but was more happy to observe 
their maturing judgment as they told why 
a poem under discussion should or should 
not be included under a certain heading. 
One girl said that she had never thought of 
a poem as being musical, or dignified, or 
sad; but now she was reading with new eyes 
and was understanding in a new way. By 
a process of elimination we narrowed the 
nominations down to about four poems 
under each topic. Then it was time to vote. 
Each group of girls had heard much dis- 
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cussion of each poem, and I believed that 
their voting could not be a haphazard 
affair but that their choices would be sound. 
Perhaps you would like to know the results. 
Here they are—the winners and the runners- 
up, all but the favorite—that was an almost 
unanimous vote. 


Most amusing: “My Aunt” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 
Runner-up: “The Courtin’ ’’ by James Russell 
Lowell 
Saddest: “She Came and Went” by James 
Russell Lowell : 
Runner-up: “Ulalume”’ by Edgar Allan Poe 
Most majestic: “The Antiquity of Freedom” by 
William Cullen Bryant 
Runner-up: “Thanatopsis” by William Cullen 
Bryant 
Most musical and all-round favorite: “Annabel 
Lee” by Edgar Allan Poe 


This voting caused my students to read 
with more discrimination and pleasure as 
we went into the second half of the term. It 
was fun to list poems under various headings 
as they studied them, and I found the girls 
doing this without direction from me. Now 
they were getting real value from their study 
of literature! Thus, when we finished our 
course in the spring, they asked for another 
election. This time, because the later poetry 
of America is unlike that of the early poets, 
they set up new headings with the following 
results: 


Favorite: “Little Boy Blue” by Eugene Field 

Saddest: “The Murder of Lidice” by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay 

Most humorous: “Strictly Germ-Proof’” by 
Arthur Guiterman 

Most beautiful: “The Marshes of Glynn” by 
Sidney Lanier 

Most unusual: “Skyscraper” by Carl Sandburg 

Most rhythmical: “General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven” by Vachel Lindsay 

Most philosophical: “Mending Wal!” by Robert 
Frost 

Mos! inspirational: “To Be an American” by 
Archibald MacLeish 


After this nothing would satisfy them 
but that they must choose their favorite 
poets. They did not quite agree on this, 
but for the favorites before Walt Whitman 
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they chose two, Edgar Allan Poe and Sidney 

“Lanier; and for those after the time of Whit- 
man, they elected Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Then 
for their all-round favorite they voted for 
Sidney Lanier. Perhaps that was a natural 
choice, as he was born in our city, our stu- 
dents are saturated with Lanieriana, and 
within a week many of them would be off 
to vacation house parties at the beach in 
southern Georgia very near the spot which 
inspired his famous ‘The Marshes of 
Glynn.” 


ANN Martin 


A. L. MILLER HicH ScHOooL 
Macon, GEORGIA 


NOT ENGLISH BUT AMERICAN 


The experiment grew out of a naive re- 
mark made by one of my former students: 
“T enjoyed your English class because it did 
not seem as if we were studying English.” 
This was the clue around which I planned 
my past semester’s work. 

On the first day of school I asked my 
students how many enjoyed English as a 
school subject. Only a small percentage 
raised their hands. I then asked them how 
they would like to study “American” in- 
stead of English. The enthusiasm was most 
gratifying. It sounded like something new, 
something closer to them, and, apparently, 
it seemed more practical to them. 

Our department has quite a lengthy and 
detailed course of study, but I linked the re- 
quired work in Enslish with an appreciation 
of our country and our heritage. With their 
letter-writing lessons, the boys and girls 
wrote for travel folders and illustrative 
literature from various sections of the coun- 
try. They went through magazines in the 
library to obtain these addresses. Each 
pupil then decided on a particular region of 
the United States on which he wanted to 
report. As their travel Hiterature began to 
arrive, the students would come to class all 
excited at having received the material 
through the mail. 

With this information as a basis, they 


wrote compositions on imaginary trips and 
gave oral reports on the literature obtained, 
supplementing their illustrated talks with 
library materials, periodical articles, maps, 
and pictures. Fellow-students contributed 
postcard folders: the classroom was ablaze 
with colorful pictures and posters. 

For their ‘“‘outside reading” the first 
grade period pupils read a fiction book on 
their particular chosen region of the United 
States. The second grade period they read 
nonfiction travel books on the region; and, 
for the last grade period, they read biog- 
raphies of great Americans. All the books 
were of their own choosing made during 
class visits to the school library. Listed here 
are only a few of the representative selec- 
tions from each of the three groups in order 
to show the decided trend toward the con- 
temporary: 

Johnson, Cowgirl Kate 

Lavender, Golden Trek 

Lathrop, Keep the Wagons Moving 
Lenski, Boon Town Boy 


Blake, Riding the Mustang Trail 

Butcher, Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments 

Coatsworth, Main Ways 


Graham and Lipscomb, Dr. George Washington 


Carver 
Long, David Farragut, Boy Midshipman 
Neyhart, Henry Ford, Engineer 


Movies shown to the class were most 
apropos: Jt’s Your America, Daniel Boone, 
and The Shortest Way Home. Many other 
excellent films miht have been used had 
there been time. 

For our speech work we broadcast patri- 
otic programs in choral reading groups from 
our school’s radio studio. Poems most en- 
joyed were “Ballad for Americans” by Earl 
Robinson and ‘America Is Americans” by 
Hal Borland. The class took pride in pre- 
senting their broadcast program to other 
classes in celebration of “I Aman American 
Day.” 

In order to learn better democratic proc- 
esses, we tried the experiment of conduct- 
ing our class by parliamentary procedure. 
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The enthusiasm for studying “American” 
instead of English never waned, and very 
satisfactory results were obtained in all 
phases of the traditional English work: 
spelling, handwriting, vocabulary, speech, 
composition, grammar, literature, drama, 
and periodical reading. 

There is little doubt that the American 
Language of Henry L. Mencken is becoming 
separated wider and wider from the British 
En.lish. Pure Oxford En lish is not the 
lanua.e of our people. New words are con- 
stantly being coined in spite of tradition 
and the educated, reli_ious recalcitrants who 
founded our country. Language cannot be 
kept static. Change naturally followed the 
influx of more or less illiterate peoples who 
followed our country’s founders to this new 
land of promise. A rich, new language has 
resulted from the characteristic American 
disreard of rule and precedent. Vul_,arisms 
and provincialisms have resulted from this 
boldness. An enchanting, terrible, and grow- 
ing American language is spreading throu, h- 
out the civilized world while our youngsters 
sit in the classrooms and study the “rules.” 

The enthusiasm of my class for studying 
“American” rather opened my eyes. Could 
it be that, in their immaturity, they 
glimpsed something of the larger truths— 
that perhaps there is merit in “American” 
for Americans? 

LETHA COAKLEY 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MORE FUN WITH SILAS MARNER 


In your June issue I found Meda Bonne 
Crawford’s comments to the effect that 
“Silas Marner Is Fun.” I should like to add 
that Silas Marner is more than fun. It is a 
challenge for the student and the teacher. 

My sophomore class threw up their hands 
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in complete disgust when I announced in 
class that we were going to read this English 
novel. They yelled so loudly that I began to 
worry. I knew I must find something to keep 
them interested and make them enjoy Silas 
and the citizens of Raveloe. 

After several recitations about the back- 
ground of the period, a few comments about 
why we were reading the novel, none of 
which satisfied my much-too-unhappy kids, 
we began our reading. My theory was to let 
them read rapidly until they discovered why 
they were reading. 

Each of four sections drew a map of Rave- 
loe on the board; as the story grew, the 
town grew—interest boomed. At the begin- 
ning of each class recitation a student who 
had discovered in his reading some new as- 
pect or part of Raveloe was allowed to go to 
the board and illustrate and label his addi- 
tion to the map. Each class had a different 
theory about the topography, and none 
would give way to another’s ideas. Halfway 
through the story, and during a class recita- 
tion period, it was decided to write papers 
about our own notions of how the story was 
to end. This set them thinking, and interest 
gathered momentum. Sophomores have 
wonderful imaginations, and the variety of 
endings to Silas Marner were many. 

When the story ended, we had four en- 
tirely different sketches of Raveloe and a 
happy ending. After an examination over 
the story I knew that the sophomores had 
learned to like old Silas, because they gave 
me lots of right answers. 

I know that next year’s sophomores will 
want to read this nineteenth-century novel, 
for this year’s sophomores have handed 
down the “word.” “Boy, is that a good 
story.” 

Lucy ANN MCKENZIE 


Crown Pornt (INp.) ScHooL 


Sometimes education can make clever devils instead of stupid 


devils —Mscr. FULTON SHEEN. 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
American Medical Association sweeping 
charges were passed as a resolution ‘against 
teachers and schools. ‘‘Many of our educa- 
tors and many of the organizations to which 
they belong have for many years conducted 
an active, aggressive campaign to indoc- 
trinate their students in grammar school, 
high school, and college with the insidious 
and destructive tenets of the welfare state.” 


For Defense Bulletin No. 39 write National ‘ 


Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. This organization turns 
the penetrating spotlight of logic on the 
hysterical rantings of some of our emotional 
brothers of the professions. 


OF WHAT VALUE IS LEARNING OF 
the past if not to evaluate the present and 
make wiser decisions for the future? The 
past tells us that symptoms of illness are 
forerunners of disease, whether in the body 
or in the body politic. We are quick to rec- 
ognize that headaches and muscle aches 
indicate a forthcoming cold. How many 
apply the same techniques of analysis to 
things on a larger plane? How many realized 
that the sinking of the “Panay” in the 
Yangtze in 1937 was foreshadowing an ex- 
plosion in the East that would concern us 
all? How many today are alert enough to 
observe the fires in Pasadena and Minne- 
apolis, in Montclair and Englewood, New 
Jersey, and identify them with a crippling 
disease that is sweeping American educa- 
tion? The ailment, called “thought control,” 
may well separate the spirit from the educa- 
tive body. All teachers are part of the ill- 
ness; their silence on the subject or their 
ignorance of it makes them a contributing 


part. 
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It is presumed that all teachers of con- 
cepts tell their children to know the facts 
and then decide for themselves, yet, sorrily, 
the same teachers neglect to know the facts 
that vitally concern themselves. 

A series of eight articles on the crisis in 
our schools has been written for the Nation 
magazine. Teachers should all accept the 
challenge to get a back copy and read only 
one article to discover there is something 
behind this smoke. 


A STORM IN A TEACUP IS BEING 
brewed around the Hollywood region. It 
began when Kenneth Carter, of Mira Costa 
High School, Manhattan Beach, California, 
wrote a letter of protest to Darryl Zanuck 
via Louella Parsons concerning the new 
movie, The Desert Fox, which treats Gen- 
eral Rommel in a sympathetic manner. 
Mrs. Parsons sent the letter on to Producer 
Zanuck, who in turn answered Mrs. Parsons 
and sent a carbon to Carter. Zanuck’s let- 
ter, more emotional and less succinct, at- 
tempted to justify the movie on several 
grounds. Long considered one of the most 
honest and forthright producers in Holly- 
wood, he allows the determining factor in 
sanctioning such a movie to be (1) Rommel 
is a controversial figure, (2) he never fought 
American troops, and (3) he was murdered 
on direct orders of Hitler. All of which 
poses two questions: Can we expect in the 
future a sympathetic film biography of 
Ilsa Koch, the controversial matron of a 
notorious concentration camp? No Ameri- 
can prisoners were ever slaughtered there. 
Can we watch the two protagonists in the 
enemy circle fight each other and say the 
loser automatically becomes any less a foe? 

Mr. Carter is to be commended for his 
stand as a teacher of conscience and moral 
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concern about the material that goes into 
one of America’s most influential teaching 
media. 


“COMIC BOOKS HAVE A PLACE,” 
says Neil Farber in the October High Points. 
Few schools have an adequate supply of 
books suited to the child with a poor read- 
ing ability. Many who have them find the 
books are shunned because other students 
brand them as childish. Enter the comic 
books! Surveys have shown that children 
read them for humor, love of adventure, 
and the ability of the pictures to carry on 
the story. The child whose higher mental 
processes are retarded, although banned 
from reading better literature, should not 
be deprived of all reading. Comic books are 
not out of place in the schooiroom where 
the philosophy of the child-centered school 
is practiced. 


HERBERT POTELL, IN THE SAME 
issue, considers the comic books as only a 
phase of the supply of remedial reading ma- 
terials yet to be tapped. Avowing that there 
is a shortage of good material, he expresses 
astonishment at the abundance of mediocre 
and bad material. A teacher needs care and 
training for wise selection. There must be 
several criteria. The maturity level should be 
observed to avoid insulting the intelligence 
of the already sensitive student. Readability 
(i.e.,sentence length, style,and freedom from 
abstract references) is a requisite. Vocabu- 
lary level needs concern as well; not only 
must words be easy but they must become 
progressively more mature to insure growth. 


TEACHING STUDENTS TO READ 
thoughtfully was accomplished in one way 
by Sarah I. Roody. Her explanation, “I 
Believe in Reading,” fills the entire Teach- 
ers Service Bulletin in English (sent free to 
teachers upon request, by the Macmillan 
Company) for November. She used the 
historical material in the survey anthology. 
First she gave four surprise short-answer 
tests upon the material assigned. Some of 
the questions called for over-all compre- 


hension of the total chapter, and some for 
inferences from the facts actually stated in 
the chapter. On the fourth day the students 
were doing better. Then she announced that 
these did not count for grades but that a 
similar one on the same material the next 
day would count. On the next unit she let 
the students grade the papers, and on the 
third they planned the test, decided what 
the answers should have been, and graded 
the papers. The students acquired needed 
backgrounds for literature they were about 
to read and also improved their reading 
habits. 


TO HAVE STUDENTS GIVE AT LEAST 
mock-broadcasts of literature they read is 
a time-tried procedure. Two students, Bar- 
bara Holstein and Richard Stout, tell in 
Student Life for November what good times 
they had mock-broadcasting some Poe poet- 
ry and stories. Their teacher, who isn’t 
named, had the gumption to choose types 
of literature suitable for broadcasting— 
short, colorful, intense. After Poe they 
used ballads. Recording the programs out 
of class on tape enabled them to work the 
productions out carefully without using too 
much class time. 


“COMMUNICATIONS—A YEAR’S 
Work,” by Beverly E. Fisher of Santa 
Monica City College, appears in the Jun- 
ior College Journal for October. The Santa 
Monica entrants are, as a group, somewhat 
less proficient in the language skills than 
university entrants. To meet the needs of 
these students, the instructors explain 
the complexity and importance of com- 
munications and stress personal responsi- 
bility. Then they use a highly socialized 
procedure. Each student introduces him- 
self. After that each class elects four or five 
students as chairmen. Shortly the chair- 
men choose members for their groups. Each 
group chooses two of the essays in the an- 
thology to present through panel discus- 
sion. The panel presentations are real dis- 
cussions, without set speeches or a set pat- 
tern. If the panel gets off on unimportant 
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or irrelevant matter, some capable student 
reminds it of the main business—for all the 
students are responsible for mastery of the 
essays. The panels are judged by charts 
of participation, and sometimes tape record- 
ings are used for evaluation of the mechan- 
ics of speech. There is, in addition to tests, 
some assigned writing, which is corrected 
by the students. Through all these activi- 
ties the instructors force themselves to let 
the students learn, even when this procedure 
seems slow. Mr. Fisher lists the advantages 
and disadvantages of this procedure, but is 
quite sure that advantages are the more im- 
portant. The results he describes seem to 
support him. 

Some think such a program suitable for 
junior high school but not for high school 
seniors or college students. The Santa 
Monica experience seems to show that it is 
desirable at any level of general education. 


DO THE STUDENTS WHO GET THE 
high marks succeed better in later life than 
the others do? John E. Drewry in Student 
Life for November assembles the evidence 
that they do. His title is ‘Scholastic 
Achievement, Success.” For example, only 
one person in every 1,500 belongs to Phi 
Beta Kappa, but one in every six persons 
listed in Who’s Who in America belongs to 
Phi Beta Kappa. Of all those in Who’s Who, 
34 per cent have Bachelor’s degrees, 14 per 
cent Master’s degrees, 26 per cent Doctor’s 
degrees, 14 per cent a partial college 
training, and only 11 per cent no college 
education. Eminence is not the best measure 
of the values of education, nor is Who’s 
Who a perfect measure of eminence, but 
these statistics may convince some of our 
crasser students that study is worth while. 


THE NATIONAL PHYLLIS WHEAT- 
ley Foundation is offering prizes of $200, 
$150, $100, and $50 for the best one-act 
play written by a high school student or a 
group of high school students. The play 
must not be an adaptation; it “‘must relate 
to some aspect of Phyllis Wheatley’s ac- 
complishment through struggle,” although 


it may be laid in the past or the present, and 
it must not require a large cast or elaborate 
scenery. Entries must be mailed before 
September 1, 1952. For detailed informa- 
tion write the National Phyllis Wheatley 
Fund, 2170 East Forty-sixth Street, Cleve- 
land 3. 

Who was Phyllis Wheatley? An African- 
born slave girl who became a distinguished 
American poet. 


“THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN MODERN 
Dress,” by Walter V. Kaulfers in the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education for 
October, presents in the author’s usual 
spicy style six recommendations for modern- 
izing our teaching. (1) Take increased ef- 
fectiveness in the use of the language for 
worthy life-purposes, not the “covering” 
of certain subject matter, as the basic aim. 
(2) Emphasize good usage in the learner’s 
own personal speech—not to be accom- 
plished through exercises on other people’s 
expression. This may necessitate showing 
parents the necessity of smaller classes. 
(3) Demand self-instructional materials in 
the language arts. (4) Teach laymen’s 
grammar in elementary and high school— 
that is, explanation of usage in everyday 
language; e.g., “After such words as (in- 
sert a list of common prepositions) we say 
‘me, him, her, them, us, whom.’ ”’ (5) Post- 
label constructions instead of prelabeling 
them. Give terminology only for construc- 
tions the students have learned to use with 
confidence. (6) Introduce more life-cen- 
tered and life-giving content and provide 
audience situations for practicing communi- 
cation. This involves recognizing the per- 
sonal and social therapeutic values of lit- 
erature. 


“ONE LESS BUGABOO!” BY MAXINE 
L. Renker in the same magazine explains 
how she helped students improve their 
study reading. Her students could answer 
isolated objective questions but not essay 
questions. She took notes on a play they 
had studied and put them on the black- 
board. For each act she listed the central 
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“idea” or problem and the details pertinent 
to it. After analysis and discussion of her 
notes she gave this outline for problem- 
solving: (1) define the problem; (2) set up 
the tentative solutions; (3) seek evidence; 
(4) arrive at the most logical solution; (5) 
prove it—or state your conclusion in terms 
of your problem. Practice tests followed, 
and the students felt that they had learned 
a useful technique. 


BYRON GUYER’S “A GROUP METH- 
od Used in Communication Classes,’ also 
in the same magazine, reports that, when 
he announced that all the papers would be 
read by a student committee who would 
choose the four or five most interesting to 
read to the class, he got better papers than 
he expected. Later a similar assignment with 
similar preliminaries except that there was 
no mention of student readers produced 
poorer and less careful work from the aver- 
age and poor students. 


AN “APPROVED” LIST OF AGENCIES 
sponsoring contests in the schools is now 
available from the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D.C. The list 
cuts down considerably the number of con- 
tests for which many teachers are pres- 
sured into contributing student work. 
Incidentally, the Secondary School Prin- 


cipals are holding their thirty-sixth annual 
convention in Cincinnati, February 16-20, 


1952. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINA- 
tions, prepared and administered by Edu- 
cational Testing Service, will be given in 
two hundred testing centers throughout 
the United States on Saturday, February 
16, 1952. The tests include professional in- 
formation, general culture, English expres- 
sion, and nonverbal reasoning. Procedures 
and sample test questions may be obtained 
from ETS, PO Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Applications can be made by prin- 
cipals and superintendents in the name of 
their teachers, but all must be in before 
January 18, 1952. 


SINCE MAY THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIA- 
tion of Teachers of English has been turning 
out an attractive quarterly called The Vir- 
ginia English Bulletin. Although an infant, 
it has forged ahead with numerous activi- 
ties to bind English teachers together for the 
sharing of techniques. 


ERRATUM 


In the footnote to Don M. Wolfe’s Octo- 
ber English Journal paper, ““Can Creative Writ- 
ing Be a Democratic Art?” Enjoying English 
should have been credited to the L. W. Singer 
Company as publisher. 


About Literature 


LAUREATE JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
special ode written for the laying of the 
cornerstone of England’s first National 
Theater appears in the Shakespeare News- 
letter for September. This four-page bulle- 
tin is an interesting monthly, scholarly 
without being academic. It is edited and 
published by Dr. Louis Marder, Brooklyn 
College. $1.00 subscriptions should be sent 
to 749 Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, New 
York 9. 


ON OCTOBER 26 THE BRITISH NOV- 
elist-essayist-critic, Elizabeth Bowen, spoke 
to a club of faculty members and graduate 


students of the University of Illinois on the 
way a writer works. The germ of a novel ' 
or short story comes first, usually in the 
dual form of an image and an “‘idea” (not 
thesis) of the whole. In her fullest illustra- 
tion this amounted to being struck by a 
‘‘situation” (social as well as physical). 
From this the plot grows. The elaboration 
is carried on by a concentration of the writ- 
er’s whole being, essentially including his 
(day) dreaming capacity. This is best ac- 
complished, at least after the early stages, 
by regular hours of work from which every 
other concern is banished. 

The next day Paul Engle, poet, novelist, 
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writer of juveniles, critic, teacher, spoke to 
an English conference sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Association of Teachers of English and 
the English and Education departments of 
the University of Illinois. He said that al- 
most any experience or observation may 
catch a poet’s attention and that then his 
imagination draws on all sorts of related 
and even seemingly irrelevant or incon- 
gruous elements of past experience to find 
means of conveying to readers the poet’s 
central thought and feeling. Writing a poem 
requires a synthesis of the poet’s whole per- 
son in order to move the reader. He gave 
several illustrations and incidental!y warned 
that a poem is not necessarily about its 
title or even the physical object or action 
it describes; it is about the writer’s feeling. 
(Though he did not mention Eliot, this 
illustrates the doctrine of the “objective 
correlative.’’) 

The “situation” or shock of ‘‘experience”’ 
which struck one of the two persons who 
heard both addresses was the close simi- 
larity of their accounts of the genesis and 


growth of a literary work. 


“THE TROUBLE WITH BOOKS TO- 
day” says C. Hartley Grattan in the 
November Harper’s is that writers are in 
trouble. Perennially they are subject to one 
of two kinds of affliction, spiritual or ma- 
terial. This seems to be a time when they 
are simultaneously afflicted with both. Fic- 
tion is in the doldrums. The proportion 
of good novels seems to have fallen to a 
low level. Readers are turning away from 
fiction, because, the evidence indicates, 
they do not respond to badly composed 
books by visionless writers. Grattan thinks 
that the Wellschmertz that currently afflicts 
many of our writers can be reduced to two 
complementary generalizations: “‘1) a feel- 
ing (intellectualized by critics into a dogma) 
that the values by which men have lived 
these many years are today in an advanced 
stage of decomposition with no replacements 
in sight; and 2) that whatever a man’s 
private values may be, he cannot in any 
case consistently act on them successfully 


because the individual is, in the present- 
day world, at the mercy of ever more op- 
pressive and arbitrary institutions.” Grattan 
then goes on to survey the philosophical 
side of American, British, and French lit- 
erary thinking to conclude that “without 
vision, deeply planted, a writer inevitably 
perishes. To sustain his vision, he must 
have guts. Apparently all too many writers 
have today lost both their vision and their 
guts, or the latter and hence the former.” 
The economic side of literary life, Grattan 
thinks, is an ill-understood subject. Spec- 
tacular returns from best sellers and ‘‘pock- 
et” editions affect only a few. Actually the 
average earnings of the majority of Ameri- 
can writers are less than $3,o0o—less than 
the average for public-school teachers! 
Again, for example, out of some eight 
hundred authors on Pocket Books’ list, 
only seventy have earned more than $7,500 
in royalties. The result is, says Grattan, 
the independent intellectual is disappearing 
because of the decline from wares sold upon 
the market. The supply of intellectuals is 
not declining; it is increasing; but intellec- 
tuals are driven into salaried employment 
to survive. If he is lucky, he shifts his 
writing from the status of vocation to that 
of avocation; if he is unlucky, he stops 
writing. With our writers in the throes 
of both spiritual and economic miseries, 
you get an arid period like the present. 
But Grattan thinks that out of the travail 
someone will create a masterpiece. That’s 
the way writers are! 


“AMERICAN FICTION AND AMERI- 
can Values,” by William Barrett in the 
November Partisan Review, gives a different 
answer to the same question. Barrett says 
that our fiction is a social fact, that the real 
values of America—whether Americans 
themselves always know it—represent a 
radical break with tradition. He thinks 
that what has happened in America is that 
democracy has become more than a politi- 
cal form—that it is a positive e/hos perme- 
ating the whole of society, that democracy 
has come to involve a bold experimentation 
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with life itself and with traditional human 
norms, and that it is this which is affecting 
our writers and our literature. 


ANOTHER RECENT PAPER WHICH 
gives substance to the observations 
of both Grattan and Barrett is “The 
Younger Generation,” written by the staff 
of Time (November 5). Correspondents 
of Time throughout the country were dele- 
gated to make a survey on what our young 
people (ages eighteen to twenty-eight) are 
thinking about themselves and the times 
in which we live. Every teacher and parent 
ought to read the results of this survey 
which are printed in extenso. Briefly, Time 
reports that “youth today is waiting for 
the hand of fate to fall on its shoulders, 
meanwhile working fairly hard and saying 
almost nothing.” Our young people are 
grave and fatalistic, conventional and 
gregarious, their morals are confused, and 
they expect disappointment but—they are 
looking for a faith and they will serve their 
country. As one Time correspondent sums 


it up: “Young people most bitterly know 
the frightful cost of living to keep the peace 
in the world, and they willingly submit to 
the cost, not from want of spirit, but from 
a knowledge that it is the best thing to do.” 
They will respond to genuinely construc- 
tive leadership. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE cFFECT OF 
the welfare state of Britain on imaginative 
writers? The question is discussed in the 
October Britain Today by Miss Marie Han- 
nah. Miss Hannah’s answer is that individ- 
ual talents are still flowering, that the older 
writers are still producing, that new talent 
is rich and varied; that the more public em- 
phasis is laid on material welfare, the more 
preoccupied artists seem to become with 
the spiritual life; that the creative work 
of the last ten years gives grounds for hope. 
She surveys briefly the work of both the 
better-known authors of contemporary fic- 
tion, such as Henry Green, Graham Greene, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, and V. S. 
Pritchett, and numerous young writers who 


are but little known in this country. Some 
of these are Emma Smith, A. L. Barker, Joc- 


_ elyn Brooke, Patrick Hamilton, Nigel Bal- 


chin, Rhys Davies, Elizabeth Lake, and 
Isobel Strachey. Miss Hannah believes that 
their work indicates “‘an integrity, a strict 
attention to business, a maintenance of 
standards and a freshness of inspiration 
which will surely keep imaginative literature 
alive.” 


CONCERNING © CONTEMPORARY 
British playwrights, John Gassner makes 
some interesting observations in the Novem- 
ber Theatre Arts Monthly. Using Aimee 
Stuart’s Lace on Her Petticoat as a spring- 
board, he observes that the forte of the 
British has not been social drama, that 
English playwrights have long suffered from 
a hard case of reasonableness and circum- 
spection, with of course the honorable ex- 
ception of Bernard Shaw. He then goes on 
to discuss the plays of Christopher Fry and 
T. S. Eliot, who he thinks suffer from what 
Gassner calls “religious Fabianism.” These 
plays Gassner judges to be substitutes for 
social drama. He finds them watery and says 
that it is because their author’s religion is. 
Eliot and Fry, says Gassner, are at best de- 
votional rather than religious writers. Their 
weakness as writers of religious drama, he 
thinks, is their unfamiliarity with sin—the 
result, no vital conflicts. 


A NEW POCKET-SIZED MAGAZINE 
“for the modern girl” entitled Compact is 
now being published monthly by Compact 
Magazine, Incorporated, a subsidiary of 
the publishers of Parents’ Magazine. It is 
sensible, readable, and well motivated to 
the needs and interests of the teen-aged 
girl. The contents for November are grouped 
into the categories of “The Way You Live 
and Think”; ““The Way You Look”’; “Peo- 
ple To Know”; “Things To Do”; and “‘Sto- 
ries.” Included are such articles as “College 
on a Shoestring” by Clarence Lovejoy, 
character sketches of eight young people 
who “‘are going places,” and “Book Talk,” 
a book-review column directed toward di- 
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verse reading interests. Address: 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York 17. $3.00 a year. 


THE AUTUMN PACIFIC SPECTATOR 
inaugurates a new department, “Literature 
from Asia.”’ The purpose is to present care- 
fully selected samples of various Asian 
literatures with discussions by Asians 
“equipped to speak from within.” This new 
department, which will contain essays, 
poetry, and short stories, has been prompt- 
ed by what the editors term as “a need for 
a free interchange or a fresh cross-fertiliza- 
tion of American ideas with other strains.” 
Any such literary study of course raises 
sweeping questions, and Wallace Stegner, 
just returned from Asia, discusses a num- 
ber of them in his introductory essay, “Out 
of Asia.” He points out that a great many 
of Asia’s languages are in a state which 
might be called pre-Chaucerian, still mixing 
and forming and taking shape, that the 
majority of Asians are illiterate, that the 
political situation is such that any Asian 
intellectual is subject either to split loyalties 
or to intense partisanship which leads to 
the writing of political pamphlets, that if 
he doesn’t participate in political journal- 
ism he is almost forced to retreat from the 
native and local into some international 
or historical vacuum. Among many other 
interesting facts, Mr. Stegner points out 
that India makes more movies than any 
other nation except the United States, that 
Japan is a nation of readers, and that Japan 
has the most prolific publishing business in 
the world, which annually puts out twice 
as much as American publishers produce. 
He concludes by observing that, though 
American literature is not so well known as 
it ought to be, it is better known among the 
educated of every country in Asia than the 


literature of that country is known in Amer- 
ica. What both of us need, he says, isa great- 
ly increased flow of information. 


MANY EDUCATED ADULTS COM- 
monly misspell the same fifty words and 
misspell them exactly the same way, ac- 
cording to Norman Lewis in the November 
Coronet. He groups these demons in four 
categories, starting with the least difficult, 
and gives the reader a choice between the 
correct and incorrect spellings. A good exer- 
cise to which to refer students—but better 
test yourself out first! 


FILMS IN REVIEW IS NOW IN ITS 
second year, and to anyone who wants to 
know what is going on in the film world 
other than Hollywood it is indispensable. 
The October issue includes a full report of 
the international film festival held last 
August in Venice (first prize went to Japan 
for Rasciomon), film and book reviews, and 
such articles as “‘Gershwin’s Movie Music,” 
“The 2-Reel Comedy—lIts Rise and Fall,” 
“New Zealand’s Film Production,” and 
“The Movies and Poetry.” Address: The 
National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, Inc., 31 Union Square, New York 3. 
$3.00 a year. 


AN ARTICLE, HORRIFYING IN THE 
facts it reveals, has been written by Albert 
Q. Maisel to alert parents and teachers to 
the multimillion-dollar racket which has re- 
cently mushroomed from the selling of ob- 
scene literature to school children. It is 
paralleled only by the selling of dope to 
teen-agers. Read it in the November Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, “‘The Smut Peddler 
Is after Your Child.” 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


THE MARCABOTH WOMEN. By 
DeE.mar. Harcourt. $3.00. 


The women in question are the mother and 
the wives of the four Marcaboth sons. Simon, 
the eldest son, at fifty has recently acquired a 
twenty-year-old bride. Thereby hangs a tale. 
The Marcaboth clan is due for a terrific shake- 
up. Good character drawing, although the 
“Princess” (matriarch) is a bit incredible. Sat- 
ire, humor. Quite clever—light reading. Novem- 
ber Literary Guild selection. 


THE BOY CAME BACK. By Cuartes H. 
KNICKERBOCKER. A. A. Wyn. $2.75. 


The boy who never had a chance came back 
to his home town after an absence of ten years. 
He brought a medal (World War II) and a 
strange and beautiful girl—a city streetwalker. 
He could not forget that he had killed men. He 
had memories and dreams—spells. The town’s 
wealthiest man, a lawyer, was a sadist—cruel 
and depraved. But people did not know that. 
The leading doctor was a frustrated, lonely 
man. There were others. An intensely moving 
novel—a sad social commentary. Good. 


AND RIDE A TIGER. By RoBERT WILDER. 
Putnam. $3.50. 


Pike Yarnell, Navy flier, and Donald Beas- 
ley drifted on a raft for eight days. Only Pike 
survived. Much troubled by Beasley’s death, 
Pike could not settle down to civilian life. He 
visited Beasley’s home town in Georgia, met 
his family, but did not tell what he knew about 
their son, brother, husband. Complications 
arose. Action, suspense, and excellent character 
analysis. “Know yourself and ride a tiger. Un- 
able to stay on and afraid to get off.’ Good. 


EVIL UNDER THE SUN. By ANTON MyRER. 
Random House. $3.50. 


In the summer of 1947 a strange group met 
in a Cape Cod town-—art students, bohemians, 
intellectuals—most of them not too popular 


with the Old Yankee townspeople. Hostilities 
developed, and unpleasant things happened. 
One man tried to reconcile different points of 
view without much success. A study of the 
eternal questions of evil, frustrations, jealous- 
ies, when large numbers of people are grouped 
together, too many without the stabilizing in- 
fluence of homes, responsibilities, and civic in- 
terests. 


THE FORTUNE TELLERS. 
FLEMING. Lippincott. $3.75. 


By Berry 

“Tt wasn’t your past alone that told your 
fortune; the pasts of others came into it also.” 
The citizens of a Georgia town have known 
floods, but dams and levees have been built. 
Crevasses occur, neglect and selfishness en- 
danger the community. The people fight the 
flood; excitement runs high. A reporter for an 
eastern paper arrives upon the scene, highly in- 
terested in the revival of an old family scandal. 
Man against nature, man against man. The 
story is dramatic, sweeping as the flood is sweep- 
ing, rich in texture and implications. Literary 
Guild December selection. 


THE OUTER REACHES: FAVORITE 
SCIENCE-FICTION TALES CHOSEN 
BY THEIR AUTHORS. Edited by Aucust 
DERLETH. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.95. 


Seventeen well-known authors make their 
own choices and tell why they select these as 
their favorite stories. 


THE CONFORMIST. By ALBERTO MorRAVIA. 
Farrar. $3.50. 


By the author of The Woman of Rome. Mar- 
cello was a Fascist official and spy. As a boy he 
was lonely and cruel—a killer. In manhood he 
was tortured by his memories but bitterly de- 
sired to be normal and like everybody else, a 
conformist. A psychological study, sinister and 
sexy, told with great skill. The boyhood por- 
trait is vivid and alarming. Remorse, corrup- 
tion, and abnormality—what place they have 
in politics and society—is the author’s concern. 
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THE BLESSING. By Nancy MitForp. Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. 


The daughter of a wealthy Britisher married 
a French flier after a whirlwind courtship. At 
the close of World War II she went to France, 
where she met her husband’s many relatives. 
Their manners and morals bewildered her. 
Witty and amusing light novel. October co- 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


GENTLEMEN, SWORDS AND PISTOLS. 
By Harnett T. Kane. Morrow. $4.00. 


Some history—some fiction? How southern 
gentlemen settled points of honor in the nine- 
teenth century. “Andy” Jackson, Sam Hous- 
ton, and Henry Clay appear as duelists. Draw- 
ings. 


THE WORLD THAT ISN’T. By Frank 
TASHLIN. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


Many readers will remember with a smile 
The Bear That Wasn’t. Tashlin has done it 
again to tell world history as if the world had 
been created in 1951. Clever satire. One of the 
more intelligent yet no less amusing books of 
cartoons. Clever satire. 


CLEAR THE DECKS. By Danter V. GAL- 
LERY. Morrow. $3.50. 


An old salt writes his memoirs in the manner 
you might expect one to. The navy’s mistakes 
were all the fault of ‘“‘bubble-headed” civilians, 
the world’s ills will be cured when there is a 
large standing navy, etc. The incidents related 
are interesting, but there is a remarkable ab- 
sence of ability to write. 


A BRIEF ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY. By 
STEPHEN F. Focie. American Book. $1.50. 


Great wisdom was shown in the careful 
selection of the poems to be included in this in- 
significant-looking little book. Representative 
poems of Samuel Daniel and The Bard up the 
years to Sassoon and Langston Hughes. It con- 
tains an excellent introduction on “What Is 
Poetry?” 


THE TRAPP FAMILY BOOK OF CHRIST- 
MAS SONGS. Pantheon Books. $3.50. 


This is a book that has no season. Everyone 
knows of the Trapp Family Singers and will 


appreciate this lovely collection of Yule songs 
from past centuries, decorated with winning 
illustrations by one of the family. 


MISTER ANGEL. By Harry SEGALL. 

THE SMALL HOURS. By GeEorGE Kaur- 
MAN and LEUFEN MacGratu. 

THE DRUID CIRCLE. By JoHN Van Drv- 
TEN. 

GRAMERCY GHOST. By Joun Cecit 

BORN YESTERDAY. By Garson KaANIN. 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE. By CaRo.Ltne 
FRANCKE. 

DETECTIVE STORY. By Stpney KINGSLEY. 

THE GOLDEN STATE. By SAMUEL SPEWACK. 
Acting Edition. Dramatists Play Service. 
Paper. $0.85 each. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR NERVES. 
HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HEART 
PROBLEM. HOW TO LIVE WITH 
YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE. HOW TO 
CARE FOR THE HEALTH OF EXECU- 
TIVES. HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR 
ULCER. HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR 
ALLERGY. By Dr. W. C. ALVAREz. Wil- 
cox & Follett Co. Paper-bound. $0.60 each. 


Dr. Alvarez of the Mayo Foundation pre- 
sents six brightly written and cheerful prog- 
noses for persons afflicted with America’s six 
common ailments. 


New Editions 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. By Wit- 


DEAN .ts. Introduction by 
HARRY HAYDEN CLARK. 

NOST ROMO. By JoserH Conran. Introduc- 
tion by RopertT PENN WARREN. 

SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
COLERIDGE. Edited by Donatp StAurF- 
FER. (“Modern Library.”) Random House. 
$1.25. 


SAPPHO. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GasKELL. Introduction 
by ANGELA THIRKELL. (‘‘Novel Library.’’) 
Pantheon Books. $1.25 each. 


THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE 
AUSTEN. Introduction by AMy LovEMAN. 
Illustrated by WARREN CHAPPELL. 2 vols. 
Random House. $6.50. 
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FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By 
THomAS Harpy. Introduction by Mary 
ELLEN CHASE. 

INDIAN SUMMER. By Wit.itAmM DEAN 
How.ELts. Introduction by M. 
GIBSON. 

RELIGIO MEDICI AND OTHER WRIT- 
INGS. By Sir Tuomas Browne. Introduc- 
tion by Frank L. HunTLEY. (American Edi- 
tion, ‘““Everyman’s Library.”) Dutton. $1.25 
each. 


BURNING BRIGHT. By Joun STEINBECK. 
Bantam Books. $0.25. 


ALL THE KING’S MEN. By RoBERT PENN 
WarrEN. Bantam Books. $0.35. 


APACHE GOLD AND YAQUI SILVER. By 
J. Frank Dosie. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


W. C. FIELDS: HIS FOLLIES AND HIS 
FORTUNES. By Rospert Lewis TAYLor. 
Bantam Books. $0.35. 


Nonfiction 


LIFE IN AMERICA. By Marsnatt B. Da- 
VIDSON. 2 vols. Houghton. $20.00. (Pub- 
lished in association with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.) 


A magnificent book, a word-and-picture his- 
tory of America from medieval times to the 
present. Bernard DeVoto says, “An unbeliev- 
ably successful attempt to increase understand- 
ing of our past—historical exposition, inter- 
pretation and comment. An exhilaration and a 
delight.” 250,000 words; 1,200 pictures. Boxed. 


LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
MAN. By the Epitors oF “Lire.” Simon 
& Schuster. $10.00. 


The thousand-year record of our cultural 
heritage from the Middle Ages to our own time; 
100,000 words of narrative, 400 panoramic 
paintings, portraits, engravings, 116 pages in 
color. General Eisenhower calls it ‘“‘a liberal 
education in a most palatable form.” 1114 
inches. A beautiful book for private or school 
libraries. 


AUDUBON’S ANIMALS: THE QUADRU- 
PEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. Edited by 
ALICE Forp. Studio-Crowell. $12.50. 


A lavishly illustrated book. Complete collec- 
tion of Audubon’s pictures of wild animals in 
North America. 177 plates, 16 in color. Descrip- 
tions of expeditions. Bibliography and index. 
Foreword by Thomas Gilliard. 9 X12 inches. 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEO- 
PLE. By Witutam O. Dovctas. Harper. 
$4.00. 

Justice Douglas is a possible 1952 candidate 
for the presidency. He has recently traveled 


through Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, Greece, 
India, and other Eastern countries. He says 
these poverty-stricken people are turning to 
Russia, as they believe her promises. Douglas 
wants to feed, educate, and give hope to the 
suffering, poverty-stricken people of the world, 
thereby establishing democracy and repelling 
communism. His interest first is people, but he 
loves flowers, mountains, scenery, and animals; 
his descriptions are vivid. November Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection. 


A WALKER IN THE CITY. By AtFrep 
Kazin. Harcourt. $3.00. 


By the author of On Native Grounds, twice 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship and a Rock- 
efeller Fellowship. Born of immigrant parents 
in East Brooklyn in 1915, he early became cu- 
rious about his surroundings and eventually 
about the whole city of New York. His walks 
were a growing boy’s means of discovering the 
world about him. This story is more than remi- 
niscences; it records tenderly early poverty, 
a search for freedom, a boy’s wonder. Written 
on many levels. 


GOD AND MAN AT YALE: THE SUPER- 

STITIONS OF “ACADEMIC FREE- 

DOM.” By Wi111AM F. BuckLey, JR. Intro- 

duction by JonN CHAMBERLAIN. Regnery. 

$3.50. 

In 1949 both undergraduates and professors 
seemed fascinated by Student Buckley. By 
some he was called a “black reactionary,” by 
others a true liberal in the old traditional sense 
of the word. According to Chamberlain, Mr. 
Buckley finds that the values inculcated at 
Yale are agnostic as to religion, favorable to 
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price-fixing, virtually unlimited taxation, gov- 
ernment monopoly, and other similar ideas. 
Mr. Buckley makes his appeal largely to the 
alumni, who he believes want the “traditional 
values of the Christian and individualist West.” 


THE MODERN NOVEL IN AMERICA. By 
FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN. Regnery. $3.00. 


Two primary issues are discussed: first, 
Henry James and the “art of fiction,” his pre- 
occupation with method and technique, the 
social relevance of materials, and an author’s 
social responsibilities. Following these issues, 
the American novel, 1900-1950, is studied. 
Choosing such novelists as Willa Cather, Ellen 
Glasgow, Gertrude Stein, Hemingway, and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, their purpose and influence, 
with an intensive survey of their novels and 
many quotations, Hoffman makes an admirable 
survey of the modern novel in America. 


IT’S BEEN FUN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. Schuman. $3.50. 


The author, now in her eighties, was influ- 
ential in the founding of Barnard College. With 
zest, humor, and charm she writes of her active 
life and her fight against ignorance, poverty, 
and selfishness. A spirit-filled life indeed. Many 
notable figures are quoted and discussed. 


TWO CHEERS FOR DEMOCRACY. By 
E. M. Forster. Harcourt. $4.00. 


Essays, articles, and broadcasts composed 
since 1936 by the author of Passage to India. 
In two sections. Anti-Semitism, the Nazis, 
liberty, and censorship fill chapter i. “What 
I Believe’ covers the same period and some of 
the same subjects. In “What I Believe” Mr. 
Forster asserts that he realizes that society 
rests upon force, but he cheers democracy be- 
cause it admits variety and permits criticism. 
Many re«ders may feel that Mr. Forster helps 
them to clarify their own thinking—to, as he 
says—‘‘formulate a creed of one’s own.” 


BEHOLD THE WEST INDIES. By Amy and 
THORNTON OAKLEY. Longmans. Rev. ed. 
$4.00. 

A comprehensive view of the islands—their 


history, scenery, primitive life, and present 
problems; conflict between old and new; the 


sumptuousness of hotels and playgrounds for 
wealthy visitors. The many black-and-white 
drawings faithfully record the picturesque and 
beautiful as well as improvements. If you want 
to know all about the West Indies, this is the 
book you want. The authors have visited them 
four times. 


TURN WEST, TURN EAST: MARK 
TWAIN AND HENRY JAMES. By HEN- 
RY SEIDEL Canby. Houghton. $3.50. 


A parallel biography. Canby asserts that 
these two men, different in outlook and back- 
ground, one interested in the growing western 
movement, the other in the older civilization 
of the East, were asking the same questions. 
At that time many American families were 
turning to the new life of the West; others were 
clinging to the Old World culture from which 
they sprang. Canby studies the technique of 
Twain and James, their successes and their 
failures, against a background of a maturing 
America. This is both a social and a literary 
interpretation. 


THE GILA: RIVER OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
By Epwin Corte. (“Rivers of America 
Series,” Vol. XLIV.) Rinehart. $4.50. 


The Gila country, reaching from New Mexi- 
co across Arizona to the Colorado country, has 
a dramatic history. Here many years before Co- 
lumbus lived the Hohokam people, the most 
advanced prehistoric tribes of North America. 
The first chapter opens with: “The dinosaur 
was sick and tired” that was in the Jurassic 
period, perhaps fifty million years ago. Man 
may have known the Gila possibly 25,000 years 
ago. This ‘is one of the most interesting of the 
“Rivers Series.” 


THE VOICE OF ASIA. By JAMeEs A. MICHE- 
NER. Random House. $3.50. 


By the author of Tales of the South Pacific 
and Return to Paradise. Michener spent much 
time in Asia. “I have tried to share with you 
what people told me. We need to know what 
makes Asia tick.”” He met people of all kinds 
and under many circumstances. He discussed 
their problems and their ideas about us. Wise, 
informative, humorous, and terrifically in 
earnest. An excellent study of a real situation. 
End maps. 
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THE INDIGO BUNTING: A MEMOIR OF 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY. By Vin- 
CENT SHEEAN. Harper. $2.50. 


The author visited Miss Millay in her later 
years in her New York State home. There he 
first saw the indigo bunting—the bird Audubon 
describes as small and “blue all over.” Other 
birds too were her friends. He was impressed by 
her love of birds, her feeling for poetry, and her 
personality. A slight book but very sincere. 


Reprints 


THE PAST RECAPTURED. By MarceL 
Proust. (‘Modern Library.”) Random 
House. $1.25. 


THE SHORT STORIES OF SAKI. By H. H. 
Munro. (“Modern Library.”) Random 
House. $1.25. 


Introduction by Christopher Morley, who 
says: “There is no greater compliment to be 
paid the right kind of friend than to hand him 
Saki without comment.” 


TENDER IS THE NIGHT. By F. Scott 
FITZGERALD. Rev. ed. Scribner. $3.50. 


Fitzgerald is said to have been dissatisfied 
with this novel. After his death this rearranged 
and partly rewritten version was found—“the 
final version of the book as I would like it.” 


Professional 


THE ALPHABET: A KEY TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF MANKIND. By Davin DErtn- 
GER. Philosophical Library. Pp. 607. $12.00. 


A history of the various known systems of 
writing, from pictographs to true alphabets. 
The first third of the book is devoted to non- 
alphabetic systems. Throughout something of 
the various civilizations represented comes into 
the explanatory narrative. Illustrated with 
many cuts of inscriptions and manuscripts. The 
display of entirely different systems of notation 
with quite distinct origins, as well as the devel- 
opment of some alphabets from others, is in- 
teresting. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION FOR ADULT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. By H. PRATOoR, 
Jr. University of California Press. Pp. 162. 
Stiff paper. $2.75. 


A trained phonetician with experience in 
teaching English to adult foreigners analyzes 
the natural errors in producing the sounds of 
our language, errors sometimes difficult to de- 
tect but blocking communication. He also gives 
a good deal of help with intonations, which 
differ in many ways from those of other lan- 
guages. The book requires readers trained in 
phonetics. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 2 
vols. (“Encyclopedic Edition.””) World Pub- 
lishing Co. Boxed. Pp. 2068 (8X11 inches), 
$22.50. 


This newest dictionary seems designed for 
the home market—between the unabridged 
for libraries and the collegiates and desk dic- 
tionaries. The binding is red fabrikoid, elab- 
orately stamped in gold. The paper is rather 
heavy and fully opaque. The type seems to 
be only 6 point but is leaded for legibility. The 
illustrations are good. 

The book also compromises between popular 
appeal and scholarliness. The pronouncing and 
abbreviating keys are on the end papers, and 
the “guide” is fairly simple. The treatment of 
the English language—pronunciation, gram- 
mar, historical development, ete.—is rather 
technical, especially the phonetics. The defini- 
tions in everyday language proceed chrono- 
logically from etymologies to newest uses. Geo- 
graphical and personal names are alphabetized 
with the other words. 

The encyclopedic features are 16 full-page 
colored maps, 16 full-page colored pictures, a 
list of colleges (not junior colleges), 200 pages 
of synonyms, 1950 census figures, etc. 


Pamphlets 


THE ONLY WAR WE SEER. By Artuur 
GoopFRIEND. Farrar, Straus. 8103 inches. 
Stiff paper. Pp. 128. 


A beautifully presented and illustrated pres- 
entation of the need for Americans to under- 
stand the unrest in Asia, Africa, and parts of 
South America. Americans for Democratic Ac- 
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tion is distributing copies of the book as part 
of its campaign for Point Four. The author 
uses China, which he knows firsthand, as an il- 
lustration of the difficult problem we face. 


UNCONQUERED. National Committee for a 
Free Europe (350 Fifth Ave., New York 1). 
Pp. 14. $0.15. 


The story of Melida Horakova, patriotic 
Czech woman leader, imprisoned by the Nazis 
and executed by the Communists. 


THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE. Serbian Na- 
tional Defense Council of America (54 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1). 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE IN ENG- 
LISH. By MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH DE- 
PARTMENT. Long Island City High School, 
New York. Pp. 60. $1.25. (Mimeographed.) 


The experience of years of directing weak 
students in remedial and developmental read- 
ing is reflected in the narratives and outlines 
set down here. The book is obviously an as- 
sembling of materials produced at different 
times and retained because they seemed sound. 


LET’S HAVE A BOOK BAZAAR. Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine (351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10). 


A manual for exhibits and activities at a 
book fair. Keyed to Scholastic’s material, but 
many ideas are usable without that material. 


MAKING AN INEXPENSIVE SOUND 
FILM. By Ricuarp G. DECKER. (New York 
State English Council Mono. No. 2.) Col- 
gate University (Hamilton, N.Y.). Pp. 16. 
$0.25. (Mimeographed.) 

A play-by-play account of the making of a 
short “movie” with accompanying comment 

(not dialogue) and music. 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN AN IDEA-CEN- 
TERED CURRICULUM. By Mary E. 
HOL.erRAN. (New York State English Coun- 
cil Mono. No. 3.) Colgate University. Pp. 
15. $0.25. 

Some general ideas about group dynamics 
and curriculum and a step-by-step outline of 

a unit conducted in a really socialized fashion. 


CITIZENSHIP PRACTICES IN OHIO 
SCHOOLS. By EpGAarR DALE and ROBERT 
SAMPSON. University Press, Ohio State Uni- 
versity (Columbus 10). $1.00. 


A report of activities, based on data from 
290 superintendents. 


ANEW DESIGN FORTHE DEFENSE DEC- 
ADE. By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING. 
American Council on Education (1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). Pp. 13. $0.15. 


A summary of the Conference on Women in 
the Defense Decade, September, 1951. 


INTERIM CIVIL DEFENSE INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By the FEDERAL Civit DEFENSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office (Washington 
25, D.C.). Pp. 26. $0.30. 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 
Rev. ed. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Pp. 64. $0.50. 


The first edition required four printings. 
This one draws heavily upon the Educational 
Policies Commission’s Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth and upon the Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. Teachers of English in whose schools 
this pamphlet is presented need to point out 
that abandoning “the grammar approach” 
does not mean giving up all instruction in lan- 
guage and expression and relying entirely upon 
unguided experience in communication. 


Te caching Materials 
For Class Use 


THE WORDS YOU USE, BOOKS ONE AND 
TWO. By Maser Dopce Homes, HELEN 
RANDOLPH, and ERMA PIxiey. Lawrence 
Pub. Co. (Hollywood). Paper. Pp. 103 and 
114 (73X10 inches). $1.34 each. 


Vocabulary workbooks in which the general 
organization follows the Educational Policies 
Commission’s The Purpose of Education in Our 
American Democracy. Each lesson, focused upon 
some specific student activity, has definitions, 
use of the words in reading or in blank-filling, 
and spelling. 


POEMS FOR RED LETTER DAYS. By 
ELIzABETH HovuGH SECHRIST. Macrae- 
Smith. $3.50. 

Indispensable to the teacher who must put 
on assemblies. Three hundred and forty-eight 
pages of poems for all the holidays and special 
weeks that concern the schools. 


JAMAICA INN and THE THIRTY-NINE 
STEPS. Edited and abridged by Jay E. 
GREENE. Globe. $1.92. 


Two excellent modern novels now appear in 
a handy single book for high school convenience. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By CHARLES 
Dickens. Adapted by Lou P. Bunce. Globe. 
$1.92. 


A new teaching edition with clear type and 
smooth paper. Study questions and tests in the 
back of the book. 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY. Pocket Books. Pp. 506. $0.35. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND DISCUS- 
SION OF “THE RIVER” (PHOTOPLAY). 
By FREDERICK HANK Law. Educational and 
Recreational Guides (1630 Springfield Ave., 
Maplewood, N.J.). Pp. 15. $0.15. 


Directed almost exclusively to bring out the 
merits of the photoplay. Students who see the 
illustrations will want to see the photoplay. 


For Out-of-Class Use 


TIM’S FIGHT FOR THE VALLEY. By 
Epcar BaILey. Dutton. $2.50. 


An innocuous tale of a young man’s struggle 
to avoid losing his farm because of soil erosion. 
A tepid love story; complications caused by 
one man’s greed and ancther’s smothered re- 
sentment make a story which may please slow 
readers in rural sections. It holds little for one 
of slightly mature tastes, says a tenth-grader. 


SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicut Morrow HicH ScHooL 
ENGLEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


MOONFLEET. By J. MEADE FALENER. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 


The first American edition of a great adven- 
ture story, Moonfleet will delight young and old 


who like romance with a Stevenson flavor. 
Smugglers, wealth in a burial vault, a diamond 
with a curse, a dainty love story—all ingre- 
dients of a tale each page of which contains 
a thrill. 

S. W. 


WILD HORSES OF RAINROCK. By Wr- 
LIAM MARSHALL Rusu. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. 


Dan Gordon, eastern nephew of rancher 
Grant Gordon, has a rough and clumsy begin- 
ning in Montana ranch life. Experiences with 
braggart Wag Blast, son of the housekeeper, 
and a growing love for the wild horses of Mon- 
tana give the story enjoyable action and appeal. 
Dan’s attitude toward his grumpy uncle fur- 
nishes the youthful readers fascinating human 
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relations material. The book will appeal strong- 
ly to outdoor-minded boys of junior high school 
age. 

Joun DincMan 


CENTENNIAL JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Decatur, ILLINOIS 


JERSEY REBEL. By Kenstt BELL. Dodd. 
$2.50. 


Jeff Lundy, son of a New Jersey rebel, is 
left with his mother to tend the farm. The ani- 
mosity of Fitz Munger, stepson of Jeff’s uncle, 
as well as his loyalty to the British cause make 
up part of the plot. Jeff’s desire to aid the Colo- 
nists is finally realized, although the compli- 
cated details of Washington’s military com- 
mand and his near-removal become involved 
and dull. The story will appeal only to older 
boys who like historical materials. 


THE GOLDEN SHADOW. By ADELE DE- 
LEEvuwW and MARJoRIE Parapis. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


Set in the newly discovered oil fields of 
western Pennsylvania just after the close of the 
Civil War, this story shows that the problems 
of a girl growing up are not much different now 
from then. Cleo Wallace had to learn real val- 
ues, much as people nowadays do. Good for 
junior high pupils. 

ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


THE SEA GULLS WOKE ME. By Mary 
Sto1z. Harper. $2.50. 


Jean Campbell thought of herself as a social 
dud. A summer working at the inn on an island 
off the coast of Maine convinced her, however, 
that she was interesting to other young people 
if she forgot trying to be like other girls and was 
simply herself. A love affair is delicately handled 
by the author, who has a readable, interesting 
style and real insight into the minds of young 
people. For senior high and older. 

A. W. B. 
GRANT JuNnroR HicH SCHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


BLACKADDER: A TALEOF THE DAYS OF 
NELSON AND TRAFALGAR. By Joun 
KErR Cross. Dutton. $2.50. 


Even the reluctant reader will enjoy this 
book, which has been deservingly compared 
with the best of Stevenson’s adventure stories. 
Originally given as a series of radio sketches by 
a B.B.C. radio playwright, John Keir Cross has 
retained an episodic quality about the book. Two 
boys, Thomas Cathro and Harry de Rohan, 
pursued by a truly murderous villain, Blackad- 
der, have fast-paced adventures along the Eng- 
lish seacoast and in Napoleonic France that 
are climaxed aboard Nelson’s flagship at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. Quick-moving action, 
credible characterization, and the tumultuous 
Napoleonic period will all appeal to readers of 
the tenth-grade level. Highly recommended. 


MarTIN RvuGG 
OLNEY HicH ScHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


TREASURE IN THE DUST. By Frank C. 
Lippincott. $5.00. 


Mr. Hibben has succeeded in making this 
archeological study of ancient North America 
an adventure in reading. Over thirty thousand 
years of history are related in nontechnical terms 
that make full use of the latest developments 
of atomic science in ascertaining the age of 
ancient remains. Each chapter employs a narra- 
tive device that carries the reader deep into the 
discoveries of prehistoric man. The story is 
quickly and vividly told of how America was 
probably settled and of man’s development 


‘from nomad to city dweller from Alaska to 


Tierra del Fuego. Scientifically minded students 
of all grades will enjoy this book. Highly recom- 
mended. 

M. R. 


CLOUD GIRL. By OLIvE W. Burt. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 


The author pictures the home life of a Nava- 
ho child who spends winter in a government 
school and summer in the traditional pursuits 
of her tribe. The story is woven around Cloud 
Girl’s admiration for the pretty little “hogan,” 
or doll house, of the agent’s daughter and what 
happens when she lovingly bestows a gift upon 
it. For the ten- to twelve-year-old the book 
offers a delightful picture of Indian children 
today coupled with satisfactory plot. 


MarpigE W. ENpDRES 
WESTWOOD SCHOOL 
CINcINNATI, 
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At Last a Workbook by an Outstanding Teacher 
YOUR ENGLISH WORKBOOK 


by 
ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


* Truly basic as well as enjoyable drills, reviews, and tests 

* Précis-practice, quizzes in vocabulary and reading comprehension 

* Exercises with “how to do it” samplings and emphasis on the art and mechanics 
of writing 

* Selections by Frank Sullivan, Donald Peattie, Paul de Kruif, et al. 


YOUR ENGLISH WORKBOOK (with its reference section) is complete in 
itself and may be used with or without any other handbook or textbook! 


Request an approval copy today, returnable without obligation 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 
1952! 
A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 


ACTION! ENGLISH PROGRAM 


LITERATURE 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . 
or PROSE AND POETRY of America 
CHAMBERLAIN, 
and PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation . . 
CHAMBERLAIN PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment . 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures . 


A sparkling new literature text for PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 
the 9th grade—first of a brand new 
four-book series for High Schools. LANGUAGE 


Dramatic visual appeal, unique 
teaching aids, skillfully blended se- 


lections. Built on the most recent ENJOYING ENGLISH 
recommendations of the National ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Council of Teachers of English. ENJOYING ENGLISH 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse 2, N.Y. THE L. W. SINGER c0 ING. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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New recordings 
by Robert Fros: 


Last spring Mr. Frost recorded for us twenty-four of 
his most popular poems. These included all those on 
our older records (now superseded) and twelve addi- 
tional selections. 

The new recordings are pressed on unbreakable 
Vinylite: two 334 rpm. The same readings come on six 
78 rpm. records, sold singly, or together in an attractive 
album. 


Ask for a complete list of these and other recordings 


NCTE members pag less! 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 WEST 68th STREET CHICAGO 21 


Lead, guide, © 
don’t try to drive 


your students to wide, satisfying individual 


reading. An almost indispensable tool is the 


Cumulative Reading Record 


Simple Convenient 
Sufficient Inexpensive 


Risk a postcard request for a sample! 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 
English Classics - Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 


Excitingly to Life 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the moet efficient 
help to teacher und pupil in the tudy of English epeech and foreign 


eae offers one of the most complete collections of English 
_— recordings now available. It includes English and American 
onetics, pronunciation, wy conversation, recorded by such 
authorities as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lloyd James, Daniel Jones, Prof. 
Ray E. Skinner, American and: British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 
ry by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings 
Raymond Massey, George Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, 
Archibald Macleish, etc., and prose, oratory with many other 
“greats” of the literary world. Circular FREE on request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges Use Linguaphone European 


and Oriental Conversational Language Sets 


Your students learn a language like natives do—by listening, associ- 
ating, living the language. Soon they understand and speak a lan- 
guage as naturally as they do their native tongue. Thus, through EAR 
and EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts vitalize the lan- 
guage lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 


The Linguaphone foreign language records (in 29 | ) were 
made by more than 150 educators and li at the Sorbonne, 
Bonn, Gottingen, Seville, Stockhclm, Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia 
and many other universities. Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become d to tonal inflections and pro- 
nunciation. 
Linguaphone sets in 29 Languages are World-Standard 

Send for FREE booklets on English Speech and Foreign Longuoges 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6501 RADIO CITY NEW YORK CITY 
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“It looks as if a competent brain 
carefully worked out the four or 
five most reasonable things to get 
into a school-use dictionary, and 
then put them together,”’ writes 
the head of an English depart- 
ment. 


THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


is a carefully prepared abridgement of Tue 
American Dictionary, edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart. Low priced, truly mod- 
ern, and easy to use, this unique dictionary is 
being endorsed by schools throughout the 
country. 

Includes a complete, original section of 
exercise material designed to teach students 
how to use the dictionary more effectively. 
Improved, 1951 printing from all new plates 
on high quality paper. 


Net price: $1.50 


OXFORD 222 Fourth Avenue 
COMPANY | New York 3, 


2 books for the price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 
parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman = $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 


The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other Tragedies— 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Descriptive Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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a unique series 


. . . tried and 
approved 


Literature-Reading Skills 
by GEORGE W. NORVELL and CAROL HOVIOUS 


BOOK I BOOK II BOOK III BOOK IV 


The conquest books are the only anthologies based on a 
three-point test of student enjoyment, teacher approval, and 
grade level of reading difficulty. The conqusstT series ad- 
vances no untested theories. Its selections reflect twelve 
years of scientific, painstaking experiment with more than 
50,000 boys and girls, in cooperation with 625 teachers. 
Youngsters make unusual progress with the conquest books 
because they enjoy the reading they find there. Each volume 
contains, in addition to the anthology proper, a section of 
special units on motion pictures, radio, library and reading 
skills, choral reading, and magazine or newspaper reading. 
Biographical sketches of authors are miniature “‘profiles”’ 
of flesh-and-blood people. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Home Office: BOSTON 


Ny 

For 
grades Cong 
1 
through 
10 
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